




















Solving the Problems of Mechanical Agriculture 
Lummus Super-Jet Cleaner Cleans Lint by Air 


Removes Motes and Groups of Immature fibers 
which are the Chief Cause of Neps when subdi- 
vided and blended into the cotton. Removes Grass, 
Vines, and Green Leaf in large pieces. 


e Easy and Quick to Install in Any Gin a aw at 


e Requires No extra operator 
e More effective than excessive over- 


head machinery. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 











CONTINENTAL’S NEW 
\ PERFECTION EXTRACTOR 


with Greater Capacity- 
Added Efficiency 








—plus all the quality features of design and 
craftsmanship which have been the hallmark of 
Continental gin machinery since 1833. Our new 
extractor is designed to match the capacity of our 
90-Saw Gins. Write today for our new descriptive 
Bulletin No. 212. 











CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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... the finest cleaning-extracting 
machine in our fifty-year history! 
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CONTINENTAL CIN COMPANY 
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Important information on back side | 





STANDARD 


Removable fronts and backs for accessibility 
Adjustable hull gaps 

Full battery-length 9’ hull and trash conveyor 
6 extracting saws, 4 cleaning cylinders 
Diamond mesh expanded-metal screen 
Tempered steel-wire reclaimer brushes 
Adjustable take-up idlers on V-belts 

Sealed bearings requiring no lubrication 
All-steel construction e Baked-enamel finish 


OPTIONAL 


Hot air receivers and spreaders 


Static eliminator e Automatic feed control 


Magnetic cotton slides ¢ Flame-hardened saw bands 
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Fill out coupon and mail today JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
3800 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on the 1954 MITCHELL SUPER CHIEF 


Please have your field representative in my area call at my gin 


Name 
Address_ 


5, SDSS 


JOHN £. MITCHELL COMPANY 3800 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 





The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 
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OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THE Cotton GIN AND 


OIL MILL Press is the Official 


Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 

















* ON OUR COVER: 


Gathering the eggs, and at least part of the poul- 
try and egg money, is traditionally the duty of 
feminine members of the farm family. We feel 
sure that the girl shown on our cover handles the 
job efficiently and puts into practice the sound 
training in management of the poultry flock that 
she gets as a 4-H Club member. Those cowboy 
boots suggest that she probably is experienced, 
too, in handling a beef calf or dairy heifer. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 
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PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY IN OUR OWN PRINTING 
PLANT AT 3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 


PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE * 
Basic \\ 
TYPES 

For Every Need 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and fe- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 
Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 


chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


SUPPLY AND 


MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. 


P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





CARVER 
LINTER SAWS 


are manufactured from 


PREMIUM QUALITY STEEL 


MADE TO OUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS 


Carver Linter Saws ARE Better 
Maximum Lint Cut Accurate Gauging 











“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS. tne TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 





HULLERS-—SEPARATING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA FRESNO 
3200 CANTON ST. 146 E. BUTLER ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 


REPAIR PARTS STOCKS AT ALL POINTS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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Another FRENCH success story 


We point with pride to the KENNETT OIL MILL, Kennett, Mo., which has recently 
joined the world-wide family of French customers, who are leading 
the industry in efficient vegetable oil extraction. 


105 TONS 


Season $ average 


meal analysis 
Yom (okie 


ste ome-menesasastenresee 


Residual 


revi} 3.44 ° 


= a mee yo 
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View of the Kennett Oil Mill press room showing the simplicity achieved 
with French Screw Presses having self-contained, superimposed cookers. 


THE FACTS TELL THE STORY 


3. The photograph testifies to the ease of operation 
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1. From the very first day of operation, Kennett’s 
oil yield per ton of cottonseed processed, has been 
about 15 pounds greater than by previous hydraulic 
press extraction methods while producing highest 
quality oil and meal. 


2. As a direct result of the installation of FRENCH 
screw presses, the press room force has been reduced 


by 5 men. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico 


Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
427 West Colorado Street 
Dallas, Texas 


East of Mississippi 
Arkansas and Lovisiana 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Export 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
90 West Street 
New York, New York 


and the cleanliness which is easily maintained with 
a French installation. These are important factors 
in an overall mill efficiency. 


All of these facts can add up to INCREASED 
PROFITS for you. Contact one of our representatives 
for facts which will earn higher profits for you. 


me FRENCH on sn 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA,OHIO-U.S.A 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 


@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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A chemistry professor walked into a 
drug store the other day and asked the 
‘ & 6 Re pharmacist for some tablets containinz 
Monaceticadidester of salicylic acid. 
\ “You mean aspirin tablets?” asked 
the pharmacist. 
“Yes,” answered the professor. 
“T never can think of the name!” 
eee 


In a crowded bus a lank Kentuckian 
sat opposite a young woman whose 
skimpy skirt kept creeping over her 
knees. She tugged at it constantly in an 
effort to maintain her modesty, but to 
no avail. At length, she looked up and 
met the gaze of the Kentuckian. 

“Don’t stretch your calico, sister,” he 
drawled. “My weakness is whiskey.” 

eee 

Plastic surgeons nowadays can do al- 
most anything with the human nose ex- 
cept keep it out of other people’s busi- 
ness. 


More Profit. = | *777?%:"7.2**. 


The foreman reported that the jury 
was unable to agree upon a verdict. The 
judge reproved them, saying that the 
case was a very clear one and one upon 
which an early verdict should be reached. 
Then he remanded them to the jury 
room for further deliberations. “And if 
you don’t reach a decision before eve- 
ning,” the judge added, “I’ll have 12 
suppers sent in to you.” 

é “May it please your honor.” spoke up 
yas ies) the foreman, “but I suggest that you 

GROWNON “174 it ~~ *  GINNED ON make it 11 suppers and a bale of hay.” 
ONE VARIETY FARMS ONE VARIETY GINS eT 
; An elderly lady, the bane of her doc- 
tor’s existence, once attended a medical 
ry lecture at the county seat. Immediately 

afterward, she rushed over to tell the 
physician that she was positive she had a 


\ Plant MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED | seas ty 














He brushed her aside somewhat im- 

COTTONSEED for Hi i] yi Id patiently. “My dear lady,” he explained 

ig fé testily, “that particular condition never 

causes pain or discomfort of any kind.” 

and Ti Q lit “I knew it! I knew it!” exclaimed the 

op ua 1 y neurotic. “Those are my symptoms 
exactly.” 

. . . . ege ® e @ 
When you plant Mississippi Certified Blue Tag A Capitol stenographer, letting off 


. s steam in an elevator, was quite unhappy 
Cottonseed oe It Is only one your over the fact the legislature had raised 


from registered stock. To guarantee you — — of state employees but 
. SSN a . | skipped her. 

uvality seed, every bushel of Mississippi Certi- “Did you lobby the legislators?” she 
9 ry Pp . 
< ° was asked. 
fied Cottonseed is grown on one variety | — “No,” she snapped, “but the next time 

* 4 + I walk Gown the corridor and one of them 

farms and ginned on one variety gins. | | int.c. ‘me, T'm going to swat him in 
Each step from production to final labeling is | the eye. Bi ibtes 


This Emblem on the under the supervision of qualified agronomists Junior in college was applying pressure 
we TAG Is and competent inspectors. That's why Mississippi at meeet Galcneank es you call 

our Guar antee Certified Cottonseed is a premium cotton which | yourself a kind father,” he wrote his dad, 
of Certified Cottonseed will make you more profit from less acres eee Wonka. What Kind ‘of Siadase - 
ONLY ONE YEAR Y P "| you eall that?” 


from Breeders’ Registered Place Your Order With| “That,” replied the dad in his next let- 


ter, “is unremitting kindness.” 


Seed. . Your Seed Dealer Today. ig Page 


‘ 4 The conductor was perplexed. “Who on 
For a list of Seed Growers write: earth,” he sputtered, “would want to 


steal a Pullman ladder?” 


4 Just then the curtain parted and a lit- 

MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT ASS'N. | vessstsirpsteirt tha 
. cautiously. “Conductor,” she whispered, 

“you may use mine if you like. I won't 


(A.A.L.) STATE COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI saad i baile seanaion.” 
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Cotton Industry Leaders 
To Plan Activities 


COUNCIL’S sixteenth annual convention, in Atlanta on Feb. 1-2, 
will be attended by more than 700 representatives of the industry, 
who will review past gains and develop programs for future. 


ELEGATES and visitors to the six- 
teenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council will meet in At- 
lanta Feb. 1-2 to consider far-flung 
problems that point up the need in 1954 
for continued and increased teamwork 
among members of the cotton industry. 
A record of outstanding achievements 
for cotton, cottonseed and their products 
during the 15 years of Council activi- 
ties will be the background for the con- 
vention—a record that is filled with di- 
rect benefits to crushers, ginners and 
all other segments of the industry. The 
emphasis, however, will be on mapping 
plans for future work to hold and broad- 
en the gains that have been made; and 
committees will start meeting Jan. 28 
in Atlanta to develop recommendations 
for future activities to be presented to 
the delegate membership at the conven- 
tion. 

The Biltmore Hotel will be the con- 
vention headquarters, although the 700 
or more representatives of the cotton 
industry and allied interests will utilize 
the facilities of other hotels throughout 
the city. 

All general sessions will be held in 


WM. RHEA BLAKE, Memphis, will be 
one of the busiest men at the conven- 
tion in Atlanta, as he is throughout 
the year, in his work as executive 
vice-president of the Council. 
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HAROLD A. YOUNG, North Little 
Rock, Ark., president of the Council 
since 1948 and also chairman of the 
board of directors during the past 
year, will preside in Atlanta. 


the Biltmore’s Exhibition Hall. Board 
meetings will be held in Room 10, and 
the Council’s business office will be in 
Room 5. Registration will be in the 
Lounge, starting at 8:30 a.m. Feb. 1. 


e To Elect President—The election of a 
new president, for the third time in the 
Council’s history, is on the agenda for 
the Atlanta meeting. This action is the 
result of the requests of the two lead- 
ers who have served so ably as president 
—Oscar Johnston from 1938 through 
1947, and Harold A. Young from 1948 
to date. 

At the 1953 convention in Dallas, 
the resignation of Oscar Johnston as 
chairman of the board was accepted, but 
he was named to a new position of 
founder and honorary chairman in rec- 
ognition of the fact that “the Cotton 
Council is his monument.” 

Upon the recommendation of Young, 
also made at Dallas, the Council has 
adopted the following plan for electing 
a president each year which will begin 
with the Atlanta election: 

The president will be a producer one 
year out of each two, with the presi- 
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dency rotated among the other five in- 
terests in the intervening years. After 
one year, the retiring president becomes 
the chairman of the board of directors 
the next year; serves as chairman of the 
operating policy committee the second 
year; is chairman of the budget commit- 
tee the third year; and becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee the 
fourth year. 

Thus Young, who during the past 
year has served as chairman of the 
board as well as president, will be chair- 
man of the board during 1954 and his 
successor as president will be elected 
at Atlanta. 

Serving with Young during the past 
year as officers were L. T. Barringer, 
Memphis; A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla.; 
and H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga., vice- 
presidents; W. T. Wynne, Greenville, 
Miss., treasurer; Wm. Rhea Blake, Mem- 
phis, executive vice-president; and Rob- 
ert R. Coker, Hartsville, S.C., and La- 
mar Fleming, Jr., Houston, advisors to 
the board. 


e Opening Session—The first general 
session of the convention will open Mon- 


Cc. G. HENRY, Memphis, is chairman 
of the domestic trade barriers com- 
mittee and will make the report of this 
group, of special interest to crushers, 
at the first session, Feb. 1. 











PROGRAM 
16th Annual Meeting 


National Cotton Council of America 


February 1-2 
The Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta 


All General Sessions—Exhibition Hall 
All Board Mecetings—Room 10 
Business Office—Room 5 

Registration Desk—Lounge 


Monday, February 1 
Morning 
8:30—Registration. 
9:30—Invocation: Dr. Herman L. Turner. 
Address of Welcome: The Honorable Herman Talmadge, the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. 
President's Annual Address: Harold A. Young. 
Report on Program Activities and Discussion of Plans for 1954. 
Public Relations: H. L. Wingate, Committee Chairman. 
Domestic Trade Barriers: C. G. Henry, Chairman Special Com- 
mittee. 
11:00—Caucuses by Interests on Nominations for Directors. 


Afternoon 
1:30—Report on Economic Outlook. 
Report on Program Activities and Discussion of Plans for 1954 
(continued ). 
Sales Promotion: Chas. W. Shepard, Jr., Committee Chairman. 
Utilization Research: Alonzo Bennett, Committee Chairman. 


Tuesday, February 2 
Morning 
9:30—Address: Herschel Newsom, Washington, master of the National 

Grange. 
Report on Program Activities and Discussion of Plans for 1954 
(continued ). 

Production and Marketing: Dr. Charles R. Sayre, Committee 

Chairman. 

Foreign Trade: A. E. Hohenberg, Committee Chairman. 

Report on Field Service. 


12:00—Annual Meetings of State Units. 


Afternoon 
1:30—Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation: Report of Director. 
Report of Washington Representative. 
General Resolutions. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Adjournment. 
4:00—Meeting of New Board of Directors. 


NOTICE: Any delegate wishing to submit a resolution to the annual meet- 
ing should present it in writing to the Secretary of the Council in advance 
of the meeting. ALL RESOLUTIONS MUST BE CONSIDERED BY THE 
PROPER PROGRAM COMMITTEE AND BY THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE before submission to the delegate body. 
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H. L. WINGATE, Macon, Ga., is a 
vice-president of the Council. He also 
is chairman of the public relations 
committee and will make the report of 
that group at the initial session. 


day, Feb. 1, at 9:30 a.m. with the invo- 
cation by Dr. Herman L. Turner. 

Governor Herman Talmadge of Geor- 
gia will deliver the welcome address, 
which will be followed by President 
Young’s annual address, 

Vice - President Wingate, committee 
chairman, will make the report of the 
public relations committee as the first 
of the reports on program activities and 
discussions of 1954 plans to be present- 
ed during the convention. 

C. G. Henry, Memphis, chairman, will 
give the report of the committee on do- 
mestic trade barriers. 

This session will be followed at 11 a.m. 
by caucuses of the different interests on 
the nominations for directors of the 
Council. 


e Monday Afternoon—A report on the 
economic outlook will open Monday af- 


(Continued on Page 37) 


DR. C. R. SAYRE, Scott, Miss., will 
present the annual report of the pro- 
duction and marketing committee, 
which he heads, during the session on 
Tuesday morning, Feb. 2. 
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treatment for 


cottonseed 


NON-DUSTING, 
DOUBLE-STRENGTH 


Treating cottonseed is easier, surer, simpler 
with this new dustless formulation ... Du Pont 
*“Ceresan” M-2X. This slurry treating product 
doesn’t raise dust in handling, in treating or in 
planting. And it sticks tight to the seed for 
unequaled disease protection. 

Double strength of ‘“‘Ceresan’’ M-2X saves 


half the work of handling. The handy five- 
pound package eliminates measuring from 


CERESAN M-2X 


bulk, reduces the risk of improper treating 
rates. It treats twice as much seed per pound 
as ‘‘Ceresan” M ...costs no more per bushel 
of seed treated. 


Whether you use dust or slurry treatment, 
you can depend on Du Pont ‘“‘Ceresan”’ for the 
best disease control. Check your supplies of 
the “‘Ceresan” formulation best adapted to 
your equipment . . . and order now. 


CERESAN® M-2X 


Seed Disinfectant and Protectant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or 
caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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In Memphis, Jan. 11-12-13 





Chemicals Stressed 
At Weed Meeting 


a TWO half-day cotton sections 
held. All phases of weed control 
reviewed by industry, USDA and 
college authorities. 


Latest developments in the use of 
chemicals to control weeds in field crops 
and pastures of the South were featured 
at the seventh annual Southern Weed 
Conference held at the Hotel Peabody in 
Memphis Jan. 11-12-13, Two half-day 


sessions were devoted to the control of 
weeds in cotton. 

All phases of weed control, including 
educational aspects of the problem and 
physiological problems involved, were re- 
viewed at the sessions. 

General discussions were scheduled for 
the first day. W. B. Ennis, Jr., presiding 
officer of the conference, Mississippi 
Experiment Station, State College, 
talked about the purposes of the meet- 
ing 

Others on the program and their top- 
ics included A. H. Moseman, director, 
crops research, USDA, Weed Research 
Comes of Age in the South; C. M. Fer- 
guson, administrator, USDA Extension 
Service, Extension and Weed Control; 
and M. T. Goebel, Du Pont Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., the Chemical Industry and 
Agricultural Research. 

Warren C. Shaw, USDA, Beltsville, 


TIME TE TESTED 
TOPSIN \ VALUE 





worth doing is worth doing well.” 


ton production in this country. 


tecting the American cotton bale. 











Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 
Bagging year after year, because “A job 


You too will know by using HINDOO 
that it is THE BEST BUY IN BAGGING 
as it has been since the early days of cot- 


Made only by LUDLOW, the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of bagging, for the 
sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 


sciianiieaaa’l 


AND QUALITY 


STRONG, TOUGH 
DURABLE 


MILDEW RESISTANT 
UNIFORM OPEN WEAVE | 


BALES LOOK NEATER 
STAND UP BETTER 


| 
| ECONOMICALTO USE 
| SAVES MONEY | 
| | 








+ es” < OVER THE LONG HAUL 
“ule NW AV. ae 


TENN ATLANTA, GA 


LES; CALE 
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Md., presided over the morning session 
at which commodity research commit- 
tees reported, 

The first cotton section meeting was 
held Jan. 12 with E, R. Stamper, Louis- 
iana Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, 
scheduled to preside. H. E. Rea, Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
prepared for the conference papers dis- 
cussing control of trumpet vines, estab- 
lished Johnson grass and annual weeds 
and grasses in cotton, as well as con- 
trol of established Johnson grass in non- 
cropland, 

Work on urea herbicides for cotton 
weed control was the topic of papers 
by M. B. Weed, A. W. Welch, Robert 
Sutton, G. D. Hill and L. E. Cowart, all 
of the Du Pont Co., Wilmington. The 
discussion was divided into four parts: 
rate studies, grower cooperator tests, 
soil relationships and a summary. 

Reports by V. C. Harris, USDA, State 
College, Miss., and R. D. Palmer and 
W. B. Ennis, Jr., both of Mississippi 
Experiment Station, rounded out Tues- 
day’s cotton section program. Harris’ 
paper discussed residual aspects of us- 
ing DNOSBP and LHO-1 for weed con- 
trol in cotton. Palmer and Ennis’ re- 
port summarized what is known about 
the relationship between anatomy of 
cotton hypocotyls and responses to a 
herbicidal oil. 

The second cotton section meeting was 
held Wednesday morning, and W. B. Al- 
bert, South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson, was scheduled to preside. 

Chemical weed control in cotton was 
the topic of J. T. Thompson, E. W. Han- 
sen and §. V. Stacy, all of the Georgia 
Experiment Station, Experiment. 

A paper by C. L. Foy, University of 
California, Davis, discussed the compar- 
ative efficiency of CMU and other res- 
idual type herbicides applied at lay-by 
for late season weed control in irrigated 
cotton. Foy’s second discussion covered 
pre- and post-emergence herbicidal weed 
control studies in cotton which were 
made at Sikeston, Mo., in 1953. 

W. B. Albert and J. H. Anderson, 
both of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, prepared for the conference a 
paper giving results of 1953 comparative 
tests of CMU, D, M, and CIPC as pre- 
and post-emergence herbicides with cot- 
ton, 

Control of annual morning glories and 
summer grasses in cotton with CMU 
was the topic discussed by E. H. Ev- 
erson and H. F. Arle, both staff mem- 
bers of the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, 

The report of W. C. Normand, Louis- 
iana Experiment Station, concerned the 
interactions of cotton varieties and pre- 
emergence herbicides. Chemical weed 
control in cotton was the topic of a pa- 
per by C. H. Thomas, F. L. Kenna, L. W. 
Sloan, W. C. Normand, E. R. Stamper 
and J. L. Smilie, all of the Louisiana 
station. 

R. P. Upchurch, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, prepared for the cotton 
section meeting a report on field and 
laboratory studies during 1953 _ re- 
lating to the control of weeds in North 
Carolina, 

Final paper of the section’s session 
was prepared by H. R. Carns, J. T. 
Holstun, Jr., E. W. Dunnam, E. B. Min- 
ton, C. G. McWhorter and R. E. Furr, 
all of the Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss. The paper cov- 
ered effects of agricultural chemicals 
mixed with the soil on cotton and cer- 
tain other plants used in crop rotation. 
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Have you 
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® Count up the red dots and you'll find seventy- 


seven! Why the sudden widespread adop- 
tion of Anderson’s cottonseed extraction 
method? There are many reasons but here 
are three important considerations. First 
the new Anderson High Capacity Expeller 
Process produces a hydraulic quality oil 
that refines by the slow break method. Sec- 
ond, one machine obtaining this quality oil 
can process up to 51.2 tons of cottonseed 
per day with a residual oil content often less 
than 4%. Third, present cooking equip- 


Heavy Duty High Capacity 


EXPELLER PROCESS? 


investigated Anderson's 





ment in many hydraulic mills is adequate 
for this new process. Because of the saving 
in oil and lower operating costs, Ander- 
son’s cottonseed process usually pays for 
itself in a relatively short period of time. 


If you haven’t as yet investigated Anderson’s 
new Heavy Duty High Capacity process, do 
so today. Ask us to show you through an oil 
mill near you. Write, wire or phone and we 
will be glad to make arrangements. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1941 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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e Agricultural Group 


Stresses Research 


CONTRIBUTIONS that research has 
made to agricultural progress and the 
need for greater research in the future 
were stressed by speakers at the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of Texas Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Association Jan. 8-9 at 
Waco. 

C. H. Fisher, New Orleans, director of 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory; Wheeler McMillen, Philadelphia, 
editor-in-chief of the Farm Journal; and 
P. B. “Jack” Garrett, Dallas, president 
of the Texas Bank & Trust Co., were 
among the principal speakers. 

Garlon A. Harper, Dallas, assistant di- 
rector of the NCPA Educational Service, 
was a member of the program committee 
and presided at one of the sessions. 

Jack Whetstone, Dallas, secretary of 
the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors for 1954-55. Officers elected were 
W. N. Williamson, College Station, as- 
sistant director of the Texas Extension 
Service, president; R. F. Hartman, Cor- 
pus Christi, agricultural representative, 
Central Power & Light Co., vice-presi- 
dent; Fred Shaw, Renner, Texas Re- 
search Foundation, secretary; and J. J. 
Willingham, Lubbock, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, treasurer. 


@ J. O. EPENETER has been 
named general manager of the Refinery 
Division, Armour & Co., succeeding C. L. 
BOTHWELL, who is retiring. The divi- 
sion has general supervision of cotton- 
seed oil mills in Arkansas and Tennessee. 


H. L. McGeorge, Sr., Memphis 
Feed Leader, Retires 


H. L. McGeorge, Sr., Memphis, re- 
gional vice-president and a director of 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., was honored in a 
special ceremony on Jan. 4 in connec- 
tion with his retirement. Tribute was 
paid to him at a general sales meeting 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Associated with the feed and seed in- 
dustry since 1909, McGeorge has been 
feed and fertilizer inspector for the state 
of Mississippi, secretary of the Missis- 
sippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
sales manager of the Meridian Fertil- 
izer Co. and associated with Royal Staf- 
O-Life Mills until that firm joined Nu- 
trena. He also is active in Memphis 
civic and religious organizations. 

Nutrena announced the election of 
David R. Rose, Memphis, as regional 
vice-president; the appointment of John 
Norvell, Memphis, as division manager; 
and the appointment of H. L. McGeorge, 
Jr., also of Memphis, as division sales 
manager. 


Du Pont Education Aid 


Funds Announced 


Du Pont Co. funds totaling $238,500 
have been made available to universities 
and colleges for the specific purpose of 
advancing the teaching of science. 

The advancing of teaching is now the 
largest single part of the Wilmington, 
Del., company’s aid-to-education pro- 
gram, which will furnish more than 
$600,000 to colleges and universities in 
1953-54. 


© Farm Aid Since ’29 
Costs $14 Billion 


DIRECT FARM aid programs sponsored 
by the federal government have cost 
the U.S. taxpayer about $14 billion since 
1929, according to a USDA estimate. 

Figures were tabulated in response to 
congressional requests and include costs 
of price supports, soil conservation, pro- 
duction payments, sugar subsidies, acre- 
age allotments, marketing quotas, dis- 
posal of farm surpluses, land rental pay- 
ments and export subsidies. 

Estimates do not reflect losses and 
gains which will come with dispusal of 
more than $5 billion worth of farm sur- 
pluses now stored under support pro- 
grams. Also not paid for by the $14 bil- 
lion are costs of research programs, 
regulation of farm commodity markets, 
gathering of statistical information and 
educational programs, 


Crude Oil Offers Made 


By New Orleans CSS 


About 10,020,000 pounds of crude cot- 
tonseed oil were offered Jan. 6 on Offer 
No. 20 under Announcement NO-CS-8 
for sale at a fixed price by the New Or- 
leans Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity office. Concurrently Com- 
modity Credit Corporation purchased on 
a competitive bid basis, from purchasers 
of the crude oil, refined cottonseed oil 
based on quantity and grade of crude oil. 

Bids for purchase of the crude oil for 
domestic use or for export, under Sales 
Announcement NO-CS-7 were also con- 
sidered, according to F. P. Biggs, direc- 
tor, New Orleans CSS commodity office. 
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Cambination <3 Ninety 


® Superior Ginning 





® Greater Capacity 


® Cleaner Lint 








® Less Horsepower 


® Gin and Lint Cleaner 
Combined 


“Cleans 
While It Gins” 


Write for Bulletin 53-G 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS . COLUMBUS, GA. ‘ MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Finest Gin Money Can Buy 
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With Allied Industries 





Texas Ginners Hold 
Meet at McAllen 


mw ANNUAL meeting of officers 
and directors, Jan. 17-18-19, to 
review activities of past year and 
lay future plans. 


Officers and directors of the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association and repre- 
sentatives of allied industries are meet- 
ing Jan. 17-18-19 at the Casa de Palmas 
Hotel at McAllen, Texas. This annual 
meeting with representatives of allied 
interests is an official business meeting 
at which’ Association activities of the 
past year are reviewed and future plans 
made, Jay C. Stilley, Dallas, executive 
vice-president, pointed out in his an- 
nouncement of the meeting. 

President S. N. Reed, O’Brien Co-op 
Gin, O’Brien, presiding officer for the 
official meeting of officers and directors 
starting at 9:30 a.m. Jan. 18, has an- 
nounced that the following committee 
chairmen have been appointed: 

C. L. Walker, Jr., Southland Cotton 
Oil Co., Temple, finance; Martin Tein- 
ert, Doering & Teinert Gin, Walburg, 
convention; Jerome Jalufka, Violet Gin, 
Robstown, pink bollworm and _ insect 
control; Walter Evans, Jr., Evans Gin, 
Lorena, insurance; R. L. Horton, Pay- 
master Gins, Abilene, fire and accident 
prevention; John N. Burkhart, Burk- 
hart’s Gins, Alamo, labor; Max C. Smith, 
O. C. Smith & Co., San Marcos, resolu- 
tions; and Horace Etchison, McAllen Gin 
Co., McAllen, and James Walsh, Mission 
Gin Co., Mission, general and arrange- 
ments. Members of the committees are 
being appointed at the Monday session. 

A meeting of the finance committee 
Sunday night preceded the Monday ses- 
sion. 

Individual committee meetings are be- 
ing held Monday afternoon, and dinner 
and entertainment is scheduled Monday 
at 7 p.m, at the Monte Carlo Casino, 
Reynosa, Mexico. W. D. Watkins, West- 
ern Cottonoil Co., Abilene, is banquet 
chairman. 

Vice-President Jerome Jalufka is pre- 
siding officer for the general assembly 
starting at 9:30 a.m. Tuesday, at which 
all committee chairmen are making their 
reports, 

All Rio Grande Valley ginners have 
been invited to this assembly, and James 
Walsh, president of the Rio Grande 
Valley Ginners’ Association, is presiding 
officer for a portion of the program de- 
voted to the Valley group. 

A tour of the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley Tuesday afternoon and a banquet 
at 7 p.m. at the Casa de Palmas Hotel, 
with the Rio Grande Valley Ginners’ 
Association as host, conclude the pro- 
gram, 

Special entertainment for ladies is the 
tea Monday afternoon at the McAllen 
Country Club, with Mrs. Horace Etch- 
ison and Mrs. James Walsh as hostesses. 


@ WYLIE B. REED, banker 
and farmer of Morrison, Okla., has been 
appointed assistant administrator for 
loan operations of USDA’s Farmers 
Home Administration in Washington. 
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There are various grades of bur- 
lap and, of course, variations 
within those grades. 


- But there’s one sure way to get 


the quality of burlap you pay for: 
Rely on Bemis.* 


You can always look to Bemis 
for the best in burlap! 
*Producers and users alike accept 


Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
standard for the industry. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





This Texas ginner’s enthusiasm for Le Roi is shared 
by many other ginners. 

In every cotton-producing area, Le Roi provides 
Johnny-on-the-spot service — expert service — 
through a network of well-stocked, adequately- 

° . manned distributors. 

P Ol AY a VrV1 ce an d a rts That’s one reason it pays to power your gins with 
P Le Roi engines. There’s another reason, also — a 
Le Roi is designed for the specific power require- 
ments of cotton-gin operation. And it’s built by a 
a t a ny Our company that specializes in the heavy-duty indus- 

trial engine field 
99 A Le Roi engine is so compactly designed that it 
as close as m tele hone! takes less floor space than other engines of similar 
yy P ® horsepower rating. Yet, it has the weight and stam- 

ina to operate dependably. 

In the Le Roi size range up to 450 hp, there’s an 
engine powerful enough to meet all your require- 
ments . . . and do it with low-cost fuels — natural 
gas, butane, or propane. 

Get the complete Le Roi story of low power costs 
from your Le Roi distributor. Have him take you 


to inspect a Le Roi installation. See him soon. 
F-42 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
®Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, La. 

@ Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri-State 
LE ROI COMPANY p Baraca Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. @ Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas, 








A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio °* Cofton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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In Memphis, Jan. 14-15 





Defoliation Benefits 
Studied at Meeting 


a F. C. BISHOPP and Claude L. 
Welch among speakers scheduled 
on program of eighth annual de- 
foliation conference. 


Progress in use of chemicals to defoli- 
ate cotton was studied in Memphis Jan. 
14-15 at the eighth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Defoliation Conference sponsor- 
ed by the National Cotton Council. The 
meeting was held at the Peabody Hotel. 

W. H. Tharp, Beltsville, Md., principal 
physiologist, division of cotton and oth- 
er fiber crops and diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, USDA, was general con- 
ference chairman. 

Defoliation as a means of insect con- 
trol was analyzed by F. C. Bishopp, co- 
ordinator, Pink Bollworm Research 
Project, Brownsville, Texas. Application 
technique and equipment were studied 
as well as the relationship of defoliation 
and cotton market values. 

The complete program follows: 

Jan. 14—I. W. Bales, vice-president, 
Chipman Chemical Co., Boundbrook, 
N.J., presiding, morning session. 

Welcome and Introductory Remarks— 
Claude L. Welch, Memphis, director, 
Production and Marketing Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Advances in Applied Defoliation— 
Representatives of public service agen- 
cies and industrial organizations. 

W. L. Giles, superintendent, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, 
Miss., presiding, afternoon session. 

Advances in Basic Research—Reports 
from cooperators. 

Advances in Application Technique 
and Equipment—R. F. Colwick, Region- 
al Cotton Mechanization Project, State 
College, Miss. 


Jan, 15—J. Richie Smith, Memphis, 


W. H. THARP, principal physiologist, 
BPISAE’s division of cotton and other 
fiber crops and diseases, Beltsville, 
Md., was general conference chairman. 
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National Cotton Council, presiding, 
morning session. 

Symposium, Evaluation of Defoliation 
Benefits—Representing the West, H. C. 
Miller, agricultural engineer, U.S. Cot- 
ton Field Station, Shafter, Calif.; rep- 
resenting the Southwest, F. C. Elliott, 
cotton specialist, Texas Extension Ser- 
vice, College Station; representing the 
Midsouth, T. J. Johnston, agricultural 
engineer, Mississippi Extension Service, 
Stoneville; representing the Southeast, 
W. A. Balk, agricultural engineer, Edis- 
to Experiment Station, Blackville, S.C. 

Studies on Defoliation Benefits—G. B. 
Crowe, agricultural economist, and H. R. 
Carns, physiologist, Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville. 


Defoliation as a Means of Insect Con- 
trol—F. C. Bishopp, coordinator, Pink 
Bollworm Research, Brownsville, Texas. 
_W. H. Tharp, presiding, afternoon ses- 
sion. 

Defoliation and Cotton Market Val- 
ues—E. E. Barkley, director, ACCO 
Fiber and Spinning Laboratory, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., Houston. 

Panel, Desiccants versus Defoliants— 
V. T. Walhood, physiologist, USDA, 
California Experiment Station, Los An- 
geles; E. D. Cook, agronomist, Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas; 
D. L. Jones, superintendent, Texas Ex- 
periment Station No. 8, Lubbock; and 
John M. Green, agronomist, Oklahoma 
Experiment Station, Stillwater. 





Mr. Ginner...the most 
important part of your 
business J/Q) i 


CUSTOMER 


KEEP HIM COMING BACK BY USING 


* YY 
weet 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED "ie INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE, 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH AND 


DURABILITY 


Yo. G. Trading Corporation 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


122 EAST 42nd ST. 
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e Increased Allotments Seen—The Eis- 
enhower, Benson & Co. farm program 
has been the big news in Washington— 
but more important to the cotton indus- 
try are some little-publicized actions on 
Capitol Hill. There the Senate has 
agreed on a plan for increasing 1954 
cotton allotments. 

Cotton leaders here are optimistic 
that the plan will be ok’d by the House, 
in fairly short order—bringing peace 
between growers of the West and South. 

“It is considered unlikely that any 
formidable opposition will be encountered 
in the House,” says the National Cot- 
_ Council, “and final approval is prob- 
able.” 

The cotton plan is along lines of the 
agreement worked out earlier by Sena- 
tors Clinton Anderson of New Mexico, 
and James O. Eastland of Mississippi— 
with a few gimmicks added. Here are 
the main provisions: 

(1) The national allotment would be 
increased to 21.1 million acres from the 
present 17.9 million acres. These would 
be distributed to states according to the 
established formula. 

(2) In addition to the above increase, 
another 157,500 acres would go to the 
Southern states, and an equal number of 
acres to three Western states—Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico. 

(3) Acreage would be cut back no 
more than 34 percent below ’52 plant- 
ings in any state. This action would 
provide two Western states with addi- 
tional acres. California would get 
22,890 more, and 39,499 more acres 
would go to Arizona. 

(4) Florida would be given 4,969 
acres to meet special problems. 

(5) Growers in the South, in most 
cases, would be given one of two choices: 
Either to plant 65 percent of their aver- 
age acreage planted the three years, 
1951-53—or 40 percent of the highest 
acreage planted in any of those three 
years. (Details of this plan are discussed 
in an article elsewhere in this issue.) 


e Council Sums Up—Here’s how the Na- 
tional Cotton Council summarizes the 
plan in terms of future cotton produc- 
tion and supplies: 

It would bring the total national al- 
lotment says the Council, “to about 
21,380,000 acres, which, on the basis of 
average yield for the past five years, 
will produce a crop of 12.7 million bales. 
If underplanted acres amounted to 10 
percent (as compared to about 14 per- 
cent in 1950), the 1954 crop at average 
yields can be expected to be 11.4 mil- 
lion bales. Assuming underplanting of 
10 percent, this will make an available 
total supply of 21 million bales on the 
basis of an estimated carryover of 9.6 
million bales.” 

e Like Bureau’s Proposal—Note: The 
plan agreed upon by the Senate is al- 
most the same as that proposed by the 
Farm Bureau at its recent annual con- 
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vention in Chicago. There are one or 
two differences: 

The Bureau plan, for instance, pro- 
vides that the Southern growers could 
plant 45 percent of the highest acreage 
in the three years, 1951-53—instead of 
40 percent as the Senate group decided. 
The change was made at the suggestion 
of Agriculture Secretary Benson. 


e Part of Plan Wins Favor—Don’t be 
misled by talk that Congress will re- 
ject the Administration’s farm plan. 
There are parts of the plan as it relates 
to cotton that may win the support of 
most lawmakers. For instance, this Eis- 
enhower-Benson recommendation: 

“A substantial part of the present 
large carryover of cotton now in pros- 
pect should be set aside as an emer- 
gency reserve and removed from the 
market.” 

The idea is to “insulate” large govern- 
ment stocks, not only of cotton, but of 
other farm surpluses. These supplies 
would be sealed off as a ‘national emer- 
gency stockpile.” The nation would pre- 
tend, in effect, that they don’t exist in- 
sofar as the open market is concerned. 
In elaborating on the idea, the Adminis- 
tration put it this way to Congress: 

“Removal of the threat of huge sur- 
luses of farm commodities from current 
markets is an essential part of the pro- 
gram. ... They can be insulated from 
the commercial markets and used in con- 
structive ways ... . Stocks of wheat, 
cotton, vegetable oils and possibly some 
dairy products should be vet aside . $4 


e Ike’s Export Ideas—Congress, too, 
may go along with the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration plans to boost our sales 
abroad:of cotton and other export crops. 
The President, among other things, is 
asking the lawmakers to continue his 
present powers to use “food and fiber 
surpluses in foreign economic assistance 
and disaster relief.” 

In his budget message, the President 
also said he would ask for funds to 
strengthen USDA work “in developing 
market outlets both at home and abroad.” 
Then he added: 

“Meanwhile, a series of trade mis- 
sions . . . will be sent from the United 
States, one to Europe, one to Asia, one 
to South America, to explore the im- 
mediate possibilities of expanding inter- 
national trade in food and fiber. More- 
over, the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of State, 
is organizing discussions for the ex- 
change of views with foreign ministers 
of agriculture on subjects affecting the 
use of agricultural surpluses and stock- 
piles.” 


e No Price Support Drop—Washington 
looks for Eisenhower, Benson & Co. to 
be slapped down on their price-support 
views. For cotton, the Administration is 
asking: 

(1) That supports be allowed to drop 
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below the present rigid level of 90 per- 
cent of parity, starting in 1955. 

(2) That new parity be used in fig- 
uring cotton supports, starting in 1956. 
New parity, eventually, would mean 
dollar-and-cents props about five per- 
cent lower than now. 

Note: The Administration farm plan 
does not call for changes in present 
support for oil seeds, including cotton- 
seed. These would be continued to be 
propped on a flexible basis, at a maxi- 
mum of 90 percent of parity. 


e Freer Trade Needed—USDA is tooling 
up to boost foreign sales of cotton and 
other export crops—but these efforts 
are not expected to add up to much un- 
less this country and others move to- 
ward freer trade. 

That means, say Administration lead- 
ers, lower tariffs and fewer bars against 
both imports and exports. President Eis- 
enhower has asked Congress to cooper- 
ate in making trade freer. There 
is considerable question whether his 
wishes will be carried out very soon. 

The Randall Commission—named by 
the President to work out a “new” U.S. 
trade policy—is soon due to come up 
with a report. Clarence Randall, a steel 
executive, is thought to favor freer 
trade. But his ideas are being opposed 
by some industrialists who think Amer- 
ica “should mind its own business.” 


U.S. trade policy now rests in large 
part on the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act passed by a Democratic ad- 
ministration. The act represents this 
country’s efforts to keep export-import 
trade as free as domestic and world pol- 
icies allow. On next July 1 the law is 
due to expire. 

Big questions now are these: Will 
the Eisenhower Administration come up 
with something better than the present 
trade law? If so, will Congress pass it? 
If not, will the lawmakers keep what 
we’ve got by extending the trade act? 


Cotton Leads New Mexico 


Farm Crops in Value 


Cotton and cottonseed accounted for a 
little over 70 percent of the total value 
of farm crops harvested in New Mexico 
in 1953, says J. Z. Rowe, Extension econ- 
omist with New Mexico A. & M. College. 

Other major contributors to crop in- 
come in New Mexico last year were hay, 
13 percent; forage sorghums, 4 percent; 
truck crops, 2 percent; and corn, 2 per- 
cent. 

Lower prices and drouth cut the total 
value of crops in the state below 1952 
by about $19 million. In contrast, the 
drop in farm value of the crops pro- 
duced in the U.S. as a whole was only 
$1.5 million. 

In 19538, 1,269,000 acres of crops were 
harvested in New Mexico—90,000 less 
than in 1952. Gross value per harvested 
acre last year was approximately $77. 
In 1952 it was close to $86. 


Indian Sesame Acreage Up 


Second official estimate of sesame 
acreage in India is 4,393,000 acres, ac- 
cording to USDA. The second estimate 
for 1952-53 was 4.1 percent below this 
figure. 

USDA points out that past experience 
has shown that the area reported at 
the second estimate stage forms rough- 
ly 65 percent of the final acreage. 
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COTTONSEED 


ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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© Third of Texas Crop 


Machine Harvested 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD of Texas’ large 
1953 cotton crop was harvested mechan- 
ically, Fred C. Elliott, Extension cotton 
work specialist, estimates. 

Texas growers used 15,088 mechanical 
strippers in 180 Texas counties last 
year, and 1,557 spindle pickers were used 
in 83 counties. 

Elliott lists the following factors as 
important for farmers to consider in 
planting their 1954 cotton crop if it 
will be harvested by mechanical strip- 

ers: 

Plant storm-resistant varieties in 40- 
inch rows. This applies especially in 
West Texas. The desired planting rate, 
which should be thick enough to keep 
down plant size, varies from two to six 
plants per foot, depending upon soil 
fertility and moisture conditions. 

Space plants as evenly as possible for 
machine harvesting. Do not hill drop. 
Uniform row width is extremely im- 
portant in machine operations, he con- 
tinues. 

During late cultivations, tractor 
sweeps should be set so row middles 
will be lower than the ridges of dirt at 
the plant base. 

Use tractor shields when needed to 
prevent damage to plants and bolls dur- 
ing insect control, defoliation and strip- 
ping. 

Proper driving speed and correct ma- 
chine adjustments result in more effi- 
cient harvesting, the specialist adds. 

Finally, says Elliott, growers should 
use a gin equipped with drier or condi- 
tioning facilities, bur extractors and 
sufficient cleaning equipment. 


1952 Salad Dressing and 
Mayonnaise Output Up 


Total commercial production of salad 
dressing, mayonnaise and related prod- 
ucts in 1952 is estimated at 102.6 mil- 
lion gallons, 5.1 million gallons more 
than in 1951, in a report recently re- 
leased by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Value of the 1952 output, at the 
manufacturers’ sales level, is estimated 
at $234,200,000. 

National per capita consumption was 
5.2 pints in 1952. 

The estimates are based on a survey 
sponsored by leading members of the 
trade and by the Mayonnaise and Salad 
Dressing Manufacturers’ Association. 

Soybean oil continued to be the lead- 
ing vegetable oil used in commercial 
salad dressing, mayonnaise and related 
products in 1952, comprising 66.3 per- 
cent of the reported oil use. 

Pint sizes continued to be the contain- 
ers used in largest numbers, but the 
percentage of quart containers increased 
from 25.7 in 1951 to 31.9 percent of the 
1952 total. 


Midsouth Farm Equipment 


Dealers Plan Meeting 


Midsouth Farm Equipment Associa- 
tion, representing dealers in Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, will hold its 
twelfth annual convention at the Peabody 
Hotel in Memphis Jan. 21-22. Represent- 
atives of leading farm equipment man- 
ufacturing and distributing firms will 
speak on the program. 


e@ Mississippi Cotton 


Prizes Awarded 


PRIZES totaling $3,000 were presented 
to winners in Mississippi’s 1953 Five- 
Acre Cotton Contest on Jan. 15 at the 
fifth annual Cotton Day held at State 
College. 

Participating in the program were 
representatives of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, Extension Service, Vocational Ed- 
ucation Department and State Coordi- 
nating Council, which direct the cotton 
improvement program; and of the fol- 
lowing sponsors: Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association; Mississippi Bank- 
ers Association; fertilizer manufacturers 
and mixers; ginners; cotton breeders; 
Cotton Compress and Warehouse As- 
sociation; Federated Cooperatives; Seed 
Improvement Association; power and 
light companies; Midsouth Farm Equip- 
ment Dealers; Midsouth Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association; insecticide manufac- 
turers, mixers and dealers; seed deal- 
ers; cotton exchanges, factors and buy- 
ers; Delta Council and Mississippi Farm 
Bureau. 

Commissioner of Agriculture Si Cor- 
ley, Jackson, presented state awards; 
and district prizes were presented by 
Ivan E. Miles, Extension agronomist. 
A number of other representatives of 
agricultural organizations and sponsor- 
ing groups spoke. 


m@ YOU BENEFIT whether you 
belong to your state ginners’ association 
or not. But why let everybody else carry 
the load? If you get something out of 
it, maybe you ought to put something 
INTO it. 





day. 


efficient. 


“We feel that the invest- 
ment in a Moss Lint Clean- 
er would prove profitable 
for any ginner, as it has for 


9 


us. 
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Moss Lint Cleaner 





South Carolina Ginners, F. A. CRIBBS & SON, of Lynchburg, say: 


“We have now almost completed our second season ginning on our 
Moss Lint Cleaner and we are well satisfied with the operation and 
performance on both hand and machine picked cotton. With short 
crops both years our gin has operated at capacity both night and 


“The Moss machine improves the grade of cotton without lint loss 
of any importance. When I have needed service it was prompt and 


F. A. Cribbs & Son Gin 
Lynchburg, South Carolina 


MOSS-GORDIN heed _ . 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


F. A. CRIBBS 


Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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© Close Study Needed 


Before Irrigation 


DRYLAND farmers should study closely 
several factors before deciding to irri- 
gate their crops, says R. V. Thurmond, 
irrigation specialist for the Texas Ex- 
tension Service. Irrigation is a big opera- 
tion and requires a large initial invest- 
ment, so the farmer should be sure that 
it will prove profitable before he goes 
ahead with plans. 

Among the factors to be considered are 
available water supply, the legality of 
using available water, topography of the 
land, soil characteristics and quality of 
water. 

Water may come from several sources, 
but it is usually necessary to have stor- 
age facilities to furnish the equivalent 
of at least five gallons per minute to the 
acre. 

Ground water from wells has been 
declared the property of the land owner, 
Thurmond points out, but permits must 
be secured for taking water from streams 
and rivers. 

Slope of the land determines the irri- 
gation system best suited to the indivi- 
dual case. Level land with uniform slopes 
can be irrigated economically by surface, 
or gravity flow, methods. Steep rolling 
land may be watered by sprinkler sys- 
tems, Thurmond says. 

Ideal soil characteristics include fertile 
soil with good texture and structure, 
high moisture penetrating capacity and 
good subsurface drainage, he continues. 
High levels of minerals may render wa- 
ter unsuitable for irrigation, and tests 
should be made before plans are com- 
pleted. 


USDA Accepts Tenders of 


Cottonseed Products 


Tenders of 3,620 tank cars of crude 
cottonseed oil, 190 tank cars of refined 
cottonseed oil, 316,742 tons of meal and 
cake and 214,673 bales of linters were 
received by the New Orleans Commodity 
Stabilization Service commodity office 
through Jan. 6. 

Repurchases by mills include 66,870 
tons of meal and cake, 3,139 bales of 
first cut linters, 62,637 bales of second 
cut linters and 878 bales of mill-run 
linters, and 3,190 tank cars of crude oil. 


Nicaraguan Sesame Harvest 
Reduced by Heavy Rains 


Unseasonal December rains, described 
as “torrential” by USDA, have reduced 
the sesame seed harvest in Nicarauga. 
Output for 1953 is expected to be sub- 
stantially lower than the previous esti- 
mate of 8,000 short tons. 

The Department points out that this 
sharp decrease in the available seed sup- 
ply, most of which is exported to the 
U.S. and Venezuela, may be reflected in 
higher prices paid by importers. 


U.K. Ends Import Controls 


Private imports of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil are again permitted in the 
United Kingdom. According to a USDA 
report, controls by the British Ministry 
of Food ended Jan. 1. Other oilseeds and 
oils which were decontrolled include shea 
nuts, kapok seed, shea butter or oil, 
kapok seed oil, corn oil, herring oil, pil- 
chard oil and seal oil. 
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get TOP PRODUCTION 
FROM YOUR 
COTTON ACREAGE 


plant BREEDER’S REGISTERED 


D&PL - FOX 
3 DELTAPINE 15 


These Breeder’s Registered seeds are original 
varieties bred and developed to mature 
early and give you heavy yields. They 
are grown and processed under D. & 
P. L. supervision to insure their superior 
qualities. 


In 1953, U. S. cotton farmers planted 
more than 7/4 million acres in D. & P. L.- 
Fox and Deltapine 15. . . that is one- 
third of the 1953 cotton acreage. 


The 38 years of constant improvement by scientific breeding 
behind D. & P. L.- Fox and Deltapine 15 are paying off 
in higher yields, better lint turnout and top market prices. 


ws 


D&PL-FOX 


Fast Fruiting @ Early Maturing 
Heavy Yielding e Excellent for 
Machine Harvesting ¢ Moderately- 
High Lint Percent (34% to 38%) e 1% to 

1%2 Inch Staple ¢ Good to Very Good Yarn Appear- 
ance e Good Spinning Qualities. 


THE BELTS BEST COTTONS 
DELTAPINE 15 


Medium Early Maturing @ Heavy Yielding 
e High Lint Percent (38% to 40%) @ Easy 
Picking — Hand or Machine e 1% to 1% 
Inch Staple e Good to Very Good Yarn 
Appearance e Good Spinning Qualities. 


DELTA & PINE 
LAND COMPANY 22: 


DELTAPINE 
PLANTING SEED 
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© Experimental Butter 


USDA has announced that surplus but- 
ter will be offered for sale on competi- 
tive bids for use as a cocoa butter sub- 
stitute in an experimental program. In 
recent years 25 to 30 million pounds of 
cocoa butter have been used annually in 
the U.S., principally in the manufacture 
of chocolate and chocolate confectionery 
products. There is a world shortage of 
cocoa beans and several years will be 
required before the supply can meet the 
demand. 

Indications are that butter could be 
substituted in part for cocoa butter by 
converting the butter into butter oil 
and blending with cocoa butter. The in- 
dustry has indicated a willingness to 
purchase CCC-owned butter if the tech- 
nical procedures can be worked out. 


© It Was Really Dry 


ANOTHER DROUTH STORY is the re- 
port that it was so dry in West Texas 
last summer that even baptisms were 
affected. Before the drouth ended, the 
Baptists were sprinkling, the Methodists 
were using a damp wash cloth and the 
Presbyterians were giving rain checks. 


© 1936 Cotton Pays Off 


COTTON harvested in 1936 paid off in 
1953 for Sam Caswell, Negro minister 
of Crowder, Miss. Caswell stored the 
cotton in a compress in 1936 and forgot 
about it. The compress reminded him 
of the cotton in December and he sold 
it for 30 cents a pound. The cotton in- 
creased about 10 cents a pound in value 
during the 17 years, and this just about 
paid the storage charges which had 
piled up. 


® High Octane, Bottled 


SERVICE at some service stations in 
Oklahoma is exceptionally good, we hear. 
A motorist drove into one of them and 
held up five fingers, expecting to get 
five gallons of gas. The attendant 
promptly brought out five pints of whis- 
ky; and the motorist had to do considera- 
ble arguing to convince him that it real- 
ly was gasoline that was wanted. 


© Pain in Wallet 


REAL CAUSE of many emotional up- 
sets is “money sickness,” according to a 
doctor who spoke to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in Boston recently. Childhood ex- 
periences and social training lead many 
people te confuse money with love and 
affection, the doctor said. As a result 
both the miser and spendthrift really 
are simply love-hungry. 

Money-sick people described by the 
doctor include the “conservative” who 
just wants his money’s worth, the “econ- 
omist” who devotes hours to bargain 
hunting, the “dollar-stretcher’’ who buys 
nothing that he can make himself and 
the “stingy” type who doesn’t even buy 
necessities. Conflicts over money, the 
doctor added, are the cause of several 
uilments, 
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© Get an Early Start 


GINNERS AND CRUSHERS can give 
cotton growers good advice right now 
by urging them to start preparing cot- 
ton land as soon as weather permits. 
“There’s no substitute for a _ well-pre- 
pared, firm seedbed,” says O. N. An- 
drews, Alabama Extension cotton im- 
provement specialist. With the reduced 
acreage, he adds, it’s essential to shoot 
for high yields in ’54, and the time to 
start shooting is now. “If you buy seed, 
buy early. Purchase pure seed of a rec- 
ommended variety—preferably first-year 
certified seed or registered seed with a 
high germination content.” 


e Those Foolish Fifties 


DON’T FOOL YOURSELF if you’re 50. 
That’s the advice of Dr. Francis J. 
Braceland, chief psychiatrist of the In- 
stitute of Life, Hartford, Conn. He says 
that the “foolish fifties” cause some men 
to get pretty mixed up. “A fellow reach- 
es 50 and realizes time is getting short,” 
the psychiatrist says. “He may decide 
that a change in wives or in jobs will 
help him stay young for a while longer— 
but he’s just fooling himself.” 


© Mealtime for Ewes 


COTTONSEED MEAL is needed to win- 
ter ewes in order to keep them in con- 
dition to produce healthier, stronger 
lambs. University of Tennessee livestock 
specialists point out. They say that the 
addition of a protein concentrate is es- 
pecially important for sheep that are 


being wintered on low quality roughages 
because of the drouth. To supplement 
roughages that are deficient in vitamin 
A, as well as protein, a mixture of 100 
pounds of dehydrated alfalfa meal and 
900 pounds of cottonseed meal, fed at 
the rate of one-fourth of a pound daily 
per head, is recommended by the Ten- 
nesseans. A mineral mixture of equal 
parts of salt, steamed bone meal and 
ground limestone, with salt free choice, 
should meet mineral requirements. 


© Gunning for Cones 
TWENTY-TWO RIFLES with telescop- 
ic sights are being used by Virginia for- 
esters to gather pine cones. The purpose 
is to gather cones from trees that have 
been injured, without causing further 
damage to the trees, in studies of the 
relationship between tree injuries and 
seed output. 


© Stork Works Overtime 


A BUSY BIRD was the stork in 1953. 
In the U.S. he saw to the delivering of 
an all-time record crop of over 3,950,000 
babies, according to figures released by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Metropolitan pointed out that 1953 
was the seventh straight year in which 
more than 3.5 million babies were born. 
“It’s the greatest baby boom in U.S. 
history,” a company baby counter said. 


© Mechanical Eater 


THE LAST WORD in scientific prog- 
ress is a machine for feeding a full 
course dinner to people who cannot eat. 
Production on the invention will start 
soon in Adrian, Mich. The machine was 
developed to help hospitals lick the prob- 
lem of feeding patients who cannot or 
will not take food and fluid by mouth. 
The machine has given more satisfactory 
results than intravenous injections in 
experiments, 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION per person has tended to vary with economic activity 
and to increase during World War II, the USDA chart shown above indicates. 
There has been no over-all trend in cotton for the last three decades, however. On 
the other hand, consumption of synthetic fibers has been increasing steadily, from 
one percent of total consumption in 1920-24 to about 22 percent in 1950-52. 
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In Bill Passed by Senate 





Acreage Inequities 
To Be Eliminated 


a PLAN to increase total plant- 
ings contains provisions seeking 
to remove differences in treat- 
ment of cotton growers. 


The bill to increase the 1954 national 
cotton acreage allotment to 21.4 million 
acres, which was passed by the Senate 
on Jan. 12, contains provisions which 
USDA experts believe would rule out 
most of the inequities in allotments for 
individual growers. Unless this plan or 
some other is finally adopted, changing 
the present law, wide differences can be 
expected in treatment of producers— 
even though they may be neighbors. 

Senate provisions for eliminating in- 
equities among growers are outlined as 
follows by the Washington Bureau of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Ad- 
ditional information on the acreage sit- 
uation is contained in the regular col- 
umn from our Washington Bureau on 
Page 16 of this issue. 

The Senate plan calls for: 

(1) Individual farm allotments are 
to be boosted to the larger of (a) 65 
percent of the average acreage in the 
three years, 1951-53, or (b) 40 percent 
of the highest acreage planted in any 
one of those three years. There are two 
qualifications to this formula: the first, 
that no farmer’s allotment should be in- 
creased to the point where he is plant- 
ing more than 50 percent of his crop- 
land to cotton; second, that the in- 
creases in state allotments are enough 
to permit the “65-40” treatment. 

(2) In case increases in state allot- 
ments are not enough to put the 65-40 
provision in full force, the adjustment 
downward would be made on a pro rata 
basis. 

(3) The increases in state allotments 
under the plan total some 3.5 million 
acres. This should be enough to rule 
out all flagrant inequities among grow- 
ers, and many minor ones, according te 
USDA cotton experts. 

(4) Any acres that may be left ove« 
in state allotments after the 65-40 ad- 
justment can be redistributed to grow- 
ers. A five-year historical base would 
be used in dividing such acres among 
counties. They then would be allotted 
to zrowers on the basis of the farm’s 
total cropland as well as acreages put 
to cotton in the past. 

(5) Any acreage allotted to individ- 
ual farms that is not to be planted can 
be surrendered by the farmer, and re- 
allocated by county committees. Coun- 
ties also may turn over such acres to 
the state for redistribution. 


New Mexico Grain Dealers 
Meeting in Albuquerque 


The eighth annual convention of the 
New Mexico Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association is being held at the Hilton 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M., Jan 17-18-19. 
W. J. Ochterbeck is president of the or- 
ganization. New Mexico fertilizer deal- 
ers were to meet Jan. 17 in advance of 
the Association meeting. 
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$2.80 Average U.S. Rate 
For Picking 1953 Crop 


Average rates for picking cotton in 
1953 were about eight percent lower 
than in 1952 and the lowest since 1950, 
USDA estimates. No state had an av- 
erage rate higher than in 1951 and 1952 
during the current season, the report 
adds. 

For the U.S., the picking rate aver- 
aged $2.80 per 100 pounds of seed cot- 
ton in 1953. This compares with $3.05 
in 1952, $3.00 in 1951, $2.65 in 1950, 
$2.55 in 1949 and the pre-war, 1934-38, 
average of 62 cents per 100 pounds. 

Highest average rate in 1953 was $3.35 
per hundred in North Carolina, while 
Missouri had the second highest aver- 


age rate, $3.25. New Mexico’s rate av- 
eraged the lowest, $2.50. The figures in- 
clude rates paid for snapping bolls con- 
verted to seed cotton equivalent, USDA 
points out. 


Roving Twist Formula 
Developed by USDA 


USDA technologists have developed 
a new roving twist formula designed to 
guide spinners in obtaining the same 
drafting qualities in different size rov- 
ings. 

Literature discussing this development 
is available from the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans 19. 
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WIDE, 


BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 
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* FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 
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@ Merchants Exchange 


Elects Canterbury 


LEE CANTERBURY, manager of the 
Memphis branch of Cargill, Inc., was 
elected president of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange Jan. 9. He succeeded 
Ed Jappe of Marianna Sales Co. Dixon 
Jordan, president of Standard Commis- 
sion Co., was named vice-president. 

Directors elected were W. E. Buxton 
of E. E. Buxton Co.; Fred C. Lovitt of 
L. B. Lovitt Co.; Grider Wiggs, a brok- 
er; C. W. Butler, Jr. of Union Planters 
National Bank; W. R. Flippin of Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co.; D. J. Guillory of 
Guillory Sales Co.; C. P. Reid of Mari- 
anna Sales Co.; and Jappe. 

Featured speaker at the luncheon 
meeting was Harry W. Ketchum, acting 
director of the office of distribution, 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

Ketchum said he was impressed by the 
size and importance of the cottonseed 
and soybean products industry and its 
rapid growth. 

“Considering the fluctuations that are 
characteristic of our basic industries,” 
Ketchum said, “the activities of your 
Exchange provide a significant social 
and economic function which is compat- 
ible with our traditional free enterprise 
system. 

“Commodity exchanges are basic to a 
competitive society, and provide one of 
the most effective instruments for the 
free interaction of supply and demand. 
Futures trading, under proper condi- 
tions, and the hedging opportunities 
which it makes possible, constitute an 
ingenious device for the reduction or 
elimination of risk, and the stabilization 
of commodity transactions and process- 
ing activities,’ the government officiai 
said. 


Commodity Functions Are 
Reassigned by USDA 


USDA has announced reassignments 
of commodity functions that will be of 
interest to oilseed processors and others. 
Administration of price support pro- 
grams on peanuts, tung oil, grain, rice, 


beans, seed, naval stores, honey and 
kenaf has been transferred from New 
Orleans to the Dallas Commodity Stab- 
ilization Office. 

The New Orleans office continues to 
handle price support programs on cot- 
ton, cottonseed and cottonseed products. 

An office will open Feb. 15 at 1010 
Broadway, Cincinnati,,to have full re- 
sponsibility for all CSS field activities 
in connection with processed agricultural 
commodities except: those handled by the 
Portland, Ore., office. The principal com- 
modities involved are dairy products— 
butter, cheese, and non-fat dry milk 
solids,—livestock products, processed 
fruits and vegetables, and linseed oil. 
Heretofore, responsibility for these and 
related processed commodities has been 
divided among six CSS commodity of- 
fices located at Chicago, Dallas, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Portland, Ore. and the main CSS 
office in Washington. 

Centralizing field activities for these 
commodities (except for Portland) in 
one office, to meet special storage and 
transportation problems, is designed to 
provide prompter and more efficient 
service to the many trade interests con- 
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cerned, USDA said. Field activities to be 
assigned to Cincinnati will include pro- 
curement, movement, storage, inventory, 
management, disposal, payment, and ac- 
counting and related activities incident 
to processed commodities. 


California Feed Yard Opens 


The $1.5 million Blythe Feed Yards on 
the bottomland of the Colorado River 
Basin near Blythe, Calif., has opened 
with accommodations for 20,000 head of 
cattle. The yards have a modern feed 
er and will handle feed on a bulk 
asis, 
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1954 Cotton Carryover Set 
At 9.6 Million Bales 


Carryover of cotton on Aug. 1, 1954, 
is forecast by USDA at about 9.6 mil- 
lion bales, compared with 5.5 in 1953. 
The Department expects the U.S. supply 
to total 21.9 million bales, and disappear- 
ance is estimated at 12.3 million bales 
during the 1953-54 season. 

Commodity Credit Corporation is ex- 
pected to hold about 6.5 million bales of 
the carryover, and USDA is predicting 
that cotton exports in 1953-54 may in- 
crease moderately over the 3,048,000 
bales exported in 1952-53. 


Beverly Pack Is 1954 Cotton Maid 


BEVERLY PACK of El Paso became the 
1954 Maid of Cotton Jan. 6 when she won 
out over 19 other contestants in final 
competition in Memphis. 

The blue-eyed, dark-haired, 20-year- 
old Texan is 5 feet, 74 inches tall. She 
is a native of El Paso and the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Pack. Her father 
is associated with an import firm. Bev- 
erly has one brother, James David. 

The 1954 Maid is majoring in educa- 
tion and physical education at Texas 
Western College in El Paso and plans to 
teach modern dance after graduation. 
She is a former student at the University 
of Texas, Austin. 

Throughout her high school and col- 
lege days, the 1954 Maid has been a 
winner of both beauty and _ scholastic 
honors. Among these, she was chosen by 
her sorority, Delta Delta Delta, for all- 
college honors; and the 1954 Maid of 
Cotton has also been the queen of the 
Fabens, Texas, cotton festival. 
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Her entry in the contest was sponsored 
by Texas Western College and the El 
Paso Valley Cotton Association. She is 
the sixteenth Maid of Cotton and the 
fourth Texan to serve, the National Cot- 
ton Council pointed out. Beverly left 
Memphis for New York immediately for 
clothing fittings and a month’s training 
period. 

Named as first alternate Maid of Cot- 
ton is Hope White, Uniontown, Ala. Sec- 
ond alternate is Martha Garner, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. Also included in the top five 
were Coleen MacNeill, San Marino, 
Calif., and Barbara Brown, Columbia, 
Ga. 

The Maid of Cotton contest and 65,000 
mile world tour are sponsored by the 
Council, Memphis Cotton Carnival, and 
the Cotton Exchanges of Memphis, New 
York and New Orleans. This year’s 
schedule includes stops in 40 major cities 
in the U.S., England, France, Germany 
and Canada. 
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Peruvian Studies in U.S. 


SHOWN HERE is Jose Romero, Estacion 
Experimental Agricola, Tingo Maria, 
Peru, who came to the U.S. to study en- 
gineering aspects of oilseed processing. 
Romero is head of the industrial project 
section of the chemistry and soils depart- 
ment, Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture. 
He is in the U.S. on a Point IV fellow- 
ship under the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. In the picture he is shown 
regulating the meal desolventizer in the 
filtration-extraction pilot plant at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. 


e Chemical Meeting 
Held in Lubbock 


WEST TEXANS heard the place of 
chemicals in West Texas agriculture em- 
phasized by speakers at the first an- 
nual agricultural chemical conference at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Jan. 13-14. Sponsors of the meeting 
were Texas Tech, Texas A. & M. College, 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce and 
Lubbock Chamber of Commerce. 

The Relation of Agricultural Chemi- 
eals to Crop Financing and Production 
was the subject of the principal address 
at the banquet Jan. 13 by George B. Hall, 
Western Cottonoil Co., El Paso. 

C. B. Spencer, Dallas, agricultural di- 
rector, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, was chairman for the Jan. 14 
morning session; and Harold D. Loden, 
Paymaster Farms, Plainview, presided 
that afternoon. 

The conference was planned primarily 
for agricultural chemical dealers, distri- 
butors, processors and manufacturers but 
was attended by others interested in 
chemicals and their uses. 


W. H. Garman Joins Staff 
Of Plant Food Council 


Willard H. Garman, for nearly five 
years experiment station administrator 
and soil scientist in the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, will become 
agronomist for the American Plant Food 
Council, effective Feb. 1, Paul T. Truitt, 
Washington, president of the Council, 
has announced. 

A native of Cherry Tree, Pa., where 
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he was born Oct. 21, 1912, Garman suc- 
ceeds John R. Taylor, Jr., who recently 
resigned to accept a position with private 
industry. 

Prior to his position with the Office 
of Experiment Stations, Garman served 
as head of the department of agronomy, 
Arkansas Experiment Station, from No- 
vember 1947 through May 1949. Pre- 
viously, he was a soil scientist with the 
South Carolina Experiment Station, an 
assistant and associate professor of 
agronomy at the University of Georgia, 
and assistant chemist with the Texas 
Experiment Station. He served in the 
Navy in World War II on the staff of 
Admiral Nimitz. 

Garman, from September 1936 through 
June 1939, did graduate research teach- 
ing at Pennsylvania State College, where 
he received his Ph.D. in 1939. 


Premerge Suggested for 
Peanut Weed Control 


Chemical weed control in peanut fields 
in Florida has proved feasible in tests 
during the last two years. Premerge is 
recommended by University of Florida 
research workers for use in peanuts in 
1954. 

Three gallons of the chemical should 
be mixed in 50 gallons of water for uni- 
form spraying on one acre of peanut 
land. The spray should be applied after 
peanuts are planted, but before the seed- 
lings emerge. 

This treatment will control Florida 
pusley and crabgrass for four weeks or 
longer without cultivation of any kind, 
according to E. G. Rodgers, assistant 
professor of agronomy. 





NORTHERN STAR COTTON 


The variety that makes farmers more money per acre, early maturing, 
heavy fruiting with a quality staple. Mr. Farmer, if you want to increase 
your yield and profits gow NORTHERN STAR COTTON. 


Fuzzy seed sacked in 3 bushel bags, price $3.50 per bushel prepaid any- 
where in Texas; $3.75 per bushel on orders for less than 3 sacks. Delinted 
seed in 50 pound bags 18¢ per pound prepaid in Texas. 

$3.50 per bushel and 18¢ per pound FREIGHT COLLECT TO POINTS 
OUT OF TEXAS. AGENTS WANTED. 
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Northern Star Seed at $3.50 per bushel or 18¢ per pound on delinted seed, 
FREIGHT PAID IN TEXAS, FREIGHT COLLECT OUT OF TEXAS. 


SHIFTING POINT. 


Northern Star Seed E arms, eae Texas 
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Cotton Recommendations 
J e _ * e 
Made in Mississippi 
The following recommendations for 
cotton production in 1954 in Mississippi 


have been released by Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station: 


e In Hill Sections — Plant 25 to 35 
pounds per acre of undelinted seed or 
15 to 25 pounds of delinted. April 1 to 
May 10 planting is recommended. 
Fertilization—As a rule nitrogen is 
somewhat more effective in increasing 
the yield of cotton than is either phos- 
phate or potash. With an adequate sup- 
ply of phosphate and potash one pound 
of nitrogen per acre may be expected to 
increase the yield of cotton by about 12 
pounds of seed cotton up to a total of 
70 or 80 pounds of nitrogen. The desired 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphate, and pot- 
ash for particular groups of soils may be 
approached by using fertilizer as follows: 


For upland soils of medium to heavy 
texture: 25 to 30 pounds of nitrogen, 50 
pounds of phosphate (P.0;), and 25 
pounds potash (K:0O) applied before 
planting and 45 pounds nitrogen side 
dressed. This may be supplied by a 
pre-planting application of 500 pounds of 
5-10-5 or 200 pounds 12-24-12 and 45 
pounds nitrcgen side dressed. 

For sandy upland, bench land, and 
light bottom soils: 35 to 45 pounds ni- 
trogen, 50 pounds phosphate, and 50 
pounds of potash applied before planting 
and 30 to 40 pounds of nitrogen side 
dressed. This may be supplied by 600 
pounds of 8-8-8 plus 30 to 40 pounds of 
nitrogen side dressed or 600 pounds of 
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6-8-8 plus 40 to 50 pounds of nitrogen 
as a side dressing. 

For medium to heavy bottom soils: 
35 to 40 pounds nitrogen, 40 pounds 
phosphate, and 24 pounds potash applied 
before planting and 30 to 40 pounds ni- 
trogen side dressed. This may be sup- 
plied by a pre-planting application of 500 
pounds 8-8-4 or 6-8-4 plus 30 to 40 
pounds of nitrogen side dressed. 


e In the Delta — Plant as soon after 
April 15 as weather permits, but not in 
cold soil. 

Rates—Hill dropped: 15 to 20 pounds 
well delinted seed per acre. Use good 
sound seed. Drilled: 30 to 40 pounds of 
well delinted seed per acre. Use good 
sound seed. Drilled for cross plowing: 
60 pounds of delinted seed. 

Fertilization—(1) Sandy loam and silt 
loam soils, 75 pounds nitrogen prior to 
planting. (2) Clay and silty clay soils, 
100 pounds nitrogen prior to planting. 
(3) Sandy loam soils with very good to 
excessive internal drainage, 35 to 40 
pounds nitrogen before planting and 35 
to 40 pounds as a side dressing. 


© Good Methods Hike 
Cotton Yields 


A BALE AND A QUARTER per acre 
of cotton in 1953 instead of the half 
bale he averaged until five years ago, 
has marked another step in the mod- 
ern system of balanced farming being 
developed by Howard Bailey, Negro 
farm owner and operator of 130 acres 
in the northern hills section of Holmes 
County, Mississippi. 

He is also developing beef cattle anc 
hog programs on a 
sound basis. As 
president of the 
Sunny Mt. Com- 
munity Club of 31 








ae & Stevenson is prepared to give you 
an unbiased evaluation of the right kind of power for your job — 
Diesel, gas/butane, or gasoline. The engines and products handled by 
Stewart & Stevenson are recognized leaders in their fields. And our 
experience in engineering thousands of different engine applications 
gives us the background to help you select the engine that’s best for 
your job. Stewart & Stevenson Services is the nation’s largest distributor he 


of General Motors Diesel Engines. Call, 


nearest you for help in filling your power needs. 
CLIMAX BLUE STREAK 


CHRYSLER 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


GENERAL MOTORS 
DIESEL ENGINES 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 


Main sg and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., Houston 11, 
Texas. Phone WOodcrest 1. 
Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, i 


Br: Law wel Corpus Christi, 
McAllen (San Juan), Odessa. 


WHAT KIND OF 


OWER 


IS BEST FOR YOUR GIN? 


wire or write the branch 


Negro families, he 
urges others to fol- 
low the methods he 
has learned from 
the Extension Ser- 
vice with the par- 
ticular assistance 
of Negro County 
Agent A. P. John- 
son of Lexington. 

Using a recom- 
mended rate of 
mixed fertilizer 
was the first prac- 
tice Bailey adopt- 
ed in beginning 
his cotton improve- 
ment effort in 
1948. Only fertil- 
izer he had previ- 
ously used was a 
small amount of ni- 
trogen, about 75 
pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre. 
In 1949 he added 
the practice of poi- 
soning, and in 1950 
began the full 
program from se- 
lecting the proper 
land to _ orderly 
marketing of the 
crop. 

He is the only 
Negro farmer in 
Holmes County co- 
operating with the 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Mis- 
sissippi State Col- 








ENGINES 





lege in educational demonstrations of 
ammonium nitrate use. 

The government measurement of his 
14.67 acres in cotton this year compared 
closely with his own calculation of 15 
acres. He expects to pick 18 or more 
bales from his crop. 

“My good land that is best drained 
is where I plant my cotton,” he said. 

Good seed is his next step after land 
selection. This year he planted breeder 
seed of the D&PL 15 Fox variety. 

“T generally get breeder seed and run 
it three years, then buy new seed every 
fourth year,” Bailey explained. 

The ginner cooperates in helping him 
nor his seed pure. 

e planted this year on April 22 with 
all his fertilizer placed under the crop. 
This was 400 pounds of 6-8-8 and 100 
pounds of ammonium nitrate per acre. 

After an early poisoning to control 
thrips, he dusted four other times about 
seven days apart when the boll weevils 
were at their worst. He missed a needed 
poisoning when the first squares ap- 
peared because of not having his own 
equipment, and this hurt the bottom 
crop a little, he said. Purchase of mule- 
drawn dusting equipment is in his plans 
for 1954. 

Bailey hoed this year’s crop. three 
times and cultivated it about 10 times. 
With a family of nine, he has plenty of 
labor. 

“T don’t pick cotton when it’s damp, 
and I make my hands pick it clean,” he 
said. 

Believing that good marketing is just 
as important as good production, he 
sells cotton according to the grade and 
staple shown on the green card re- 
ceived after free Smith-Doxey classing. 
He used the government loan before this 
year, and expected to put his cotton un- 
der it this time unless offered a price 
well above the loan level. 

His first five bales this year were 
classed Straight Middling, 1-3/32 inch. 


Hessel in New Post With 
Davidson-Kennedy Co. 


Robert H. Hessel has been appointed 
chief research engineer of Davidson- 
Kennedy Co., Atlanta. In his new capac- 
ity he will serve as consultant to the 
design, engineering and sales depart- 
ments. Hessel is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in chemical engi- 
neering and completed post graduate 
work in mechanical engineering. He has 
had many years experience in design, 
engineering, manufacture and operation. 
According to A. T. Kennedy, president of 
Davidson-Kennedy, Hessel’s appointment 
will increase the company’s capacity in 
rendering a complete design and engi- 
neering service. Davidson-Kennedy Co. 
manufactures a complete line of oil mill 
machinery. 


Antibiotics in Feed Aid 


To Bone Development 


Research indicating that antibiotics 
in feeds stimulate bone development in 
calves was reported at the fall meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Chicago by Dr. L. L. Rusoff, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; and Dr. 
L. S. Gall, National Dairy Research Lab- 
oratories, Oakdale, N.Y. 

Calves fed a ration supplemented by 
aureomycin were found to have larger 
bones and skeletons. 


Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, Brownsville, Abilene. 
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— Presenting 


J. J. Fletcher 


England, Ark. ———— 


J. J. FLETCHER, England, Ark., owner 
of Silver Leaf Plantation and vice-presi- 
dent of the Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association, is a native of Lonoke Coun- 
ty, Ark. 

Fletcher attended the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, where he studied 
law, and after his father’s death, he took 
over the management of the family farm 
at England. 

Today, Fletcher uses modern methods 
for both growing and ginning cotton, and 
the gin serves both the community and 
the plantation. 

Fletcher, in addition to serving as vice- 
president of the Arkansas-Missouri gin- 
ners, is a delegate member of the Nation- 
al Cotton Council and chairman of the 
Council’s Arkansas unit. 

The ginner is president of the Lonoke 
Bonded Warehouse and the First State 
Bank of Lonoke. He is a Kiwanian and 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church. 


Value of Feeding Protein 
Stressed by Holliowell 


“Protein is the most important ele- 
ment in most farm rations to insure 
economical production of meat or live- 
stock products,’ NCPA Educational 
Service Fieldman E. T. Hollowell told 
Georgia feeders in a talk before the 
North Fulton County Livestock Produc- 
ers’ Association on Jan. 6. 

Hollowell urged livestock producers 
to give adequate attention to balancing 
rations for protein and suggested that 
the use of cottonseed meal with home 
grown grains and roughages usually 
provides the most economical ration. 

Georgia has made tremendous prog- 
ress in livestock production, according 
to the fieldman. He said that in 1910 
livestock provided only five percent of 
the total cash farm income in the state; 
in 1953 it accounted for over 39 percent. 
He reminded feeders that the present 
cost-price squeeze in livestock produc- 
tion may be best solved through eco- 
nomical and efficient feeding practices. 
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@ Industry Conference 


Stresses Teamwork 


CLOSER COOPERATION with other 
branches of the cotton industry and ag- 
ricultural agencies was stressed through- 
out the two-day industry conference of 
the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Jan, 4-5 at Little Rock. 

In opening the meeting, J. E. Teaford 
of Luxora, Ark., Association president, 
pointed out that the objective was to 
foster a better understanding and mu- 
tual cooperation between ginners and 
allied industries. 

Special committees of the Association 
met on the first day of the conference 


to draft recommendations for the gen- 
eral meeting, 

Problems discussed include control of 
the pink bollworm which has spread this 
season to Arkansas; gin fires and fire- 
packed bales; rough harvesting of cot- 
ton; cottonseed quality; ginning schools 
and personnel training; lint quality im- 
provement; bale weights; labor rela- 
tions; tar spots; and others, 

W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, arranged the meeting, and stressed 
in his discussions the opportunities for 
members of the ginning and allied indus 
tries to work together toward a solution 
of their many common problems, 





GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extro 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yordage and full 
weight is guaranteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 


light and air . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





* 


HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 











Powered by 
Electricity 
or Gasoline 


7 Cotton Seed Handling 


is a Cinch with the Famous 


HARVEST-HANDLER 


PORTABLE GIN ELEVATOR! 





bushels of cotton seed per 
amazing little machine. 
Write today for literature. Address— 


. O. Box 1023 





Good-bye wasted manhours! Move 600 to 1,000 * 
HOUR with this 
Available in two sizes. 


PETWAY CLIPPER CO., INC. 


Waco, Texas 
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U.S. Farms Unique in History 





Last Four Decades Bring 
Astonishing Changes 


m FARMER of Moses’ time would have been at home on Thomas 
Jefferson’s farm, but would feel lost with today’s modern practices. 
Economist declares that food is best buy ever, and consumers must 


be taught to realize that fact. 


UPPOSE THAT an Egyptian farm- 

er living in Moses’ time 3,000 years 
ago were to come back to life. If he had 
dropped in on Thomas Jefferson’s farm 
150 years ago, he would have found 
agriculture seapastindy the same as it 
was in his d 

On the Bo hand, that same Egyp- 
tian farmer, coming to an American 
farm today ‘would be completely bewil- 
dered. He would probably raise the cry 
of “witchcraft” upon seeing today’s ag- 
ricultural practices, says Dr. Earl L. 
Butz, head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics, Purdue University. 

“It would require hard years of in- 
struction and apprenticeship for him 
before he could even begin to operate 
the modern American farm,” Doctor 
Butz adds. “He would know very little 
about fertilization, improved varieties, 
high producing breeds of livestock, and 
the hundred mechanical and electrical 
gadgets.” 

Speaking before the Farm Equipment 
Institute meeting recently in Chicago, 
the economist pointed out that agricul- 
tural output in the U.S. has increased 
by 75 percent in the last four decades. 
At the same time total output per man 
hour employed in agriculture has in- 
creased 140 percent. 

“Agriculture is now big business,” 
Doctor Butz continued. “It is inevitable 
that family farms are becoming larger, 
as the number of workers on farms de- 
creases and as mechanization of our 
farms continues at a rapid pace. It is 
estimated that the value of the United 
States agricultural plant is $172 bil- 
lion. This means a national average of 
approximately $32,000 per farm. . 
The figure for typical family farms is 
larger.” 

It is the rapid advance of agricultural 
science and technology which has made 
food cheap in America, the economist 
asserted. “There is no country on the 
face of the earth today where the work- 
ing man spends so small a proportion 
of his working day earning the food he 
eats as in America.” 

The Purdue professor asserted that 
the American people do rot understand 
this relationship of food prices and hu- 
man effort required to meet them. 

In 1948 the American factory worker 
worked 6.4 minutes to get a pound of 
white bread. Today he spends 5.8 min- 
utes. In 1948 he spent 9.5 minutes to get 
a quart of milk delivered on his door- 
step. Today he gets it in 8.0 minutes. 

Doctor Butz illustrated his point by 
telling a story about a friend who com- 
plained about milk at 21 cents a quart. 
The friend, he said, “bought a bottle of 
a soft drink for a nickel. That was 23 
cents a quart. But that seemed all right, 
because somebody had spent millions of 
dollars to teach him that the soft drink 
was worth a nickel. But 21 cents for a 
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quart of good, wholesome, palatable, nu- 
tritious, health milk—robbery! 

“It is the responsibilty of all of us” 
to teach the public that agricultural 
prices are cheap, the economist said. 

Looking to the future, Doctor Butz 
declared that our growing population 
means good markets. Farmers must be 
convinced of the need to produce food 
at low unit cost, and to “price it into 
consumption.” 

Never again, he warned, “must we 
price the products of our fields into de- 
struction or purposeless storage the way 
we have done in recent years . 
There are too many people in Ameri ica 
today who do not really believe in free 
prices . . If we can convince our peo- 
ple that free prices are the very founda- 
tion of the other freedoms we enjoy 

. our levels of production and well- 
being will continue to grew.’ 


@ DR. A. E. DARLOW, Still- 
water, director of the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station and A. & M. College vice- 
president in charge of agriculture, has 
been named president of the American 
Society of Animal Production. 


Oklahoma Experiments Cut 
Pink Bollworm Survival 


When pink bollworm-infested cotton 
bolls were kept a few inches above the 
ground during the winter and then buried 
in the spring, only two out of 4,184 
larvae survived in tests in Oklahoma. 

This method is practically the same as 
when cotton stalks are left standing 
through the winter and are plowed under 
in the spring, researchers at the Okla- 
homa Cotton Research Station, Chicka- 
sha, say. 

In the method that simulated cutting 
cotton stalks in the fall and employing 
surface tillage in the spring, 668 larvae 
survived in the 1952-53 test. 


Peanut Sales Summarized 
By New Orleans CSS 


Sale of 5,020,751 pounds of peanuts 
for oil crushing during the week ending 
Jan. 7 has been announced by the New 
Orleans Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity office. Successful bidders 
were Greenwood Products Co., Graceville, 
Fla.; Swift & Co. Oil Mills, Albany, Ga.; 
Ashburn Peanut Co., Ashburn, Ga.; 
Farmers Products Co., Thomasville, Ga.; 
Arlington Oil Mills, Arlington, Ga.; and 
Dothan Oil Mill Co., Dothan, Ala. 


Texas Hybrid Corn Winner 


Top winner in the 1953 Texas Hybrid 
Corn Production Contest was Hal Lester 
Senkel, Milam County 4-H Club boy. His 
yield was 137 bushels and six pounds per 
acre from Texas hybrid 30. (The average 
corn yield for Texas last year was only 
16.5 bushels an acre.) 


Production of Principal Oilseeds 
By States in 1953 


Of interest to oilseed processors and others are USDA’s annual estimates of production of the 


principal oilseed crops, by states. Taken from the Department’s annual crop summary, 


the following 


table shows the estimated 1953 production of cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts and soybeans in the principal 


producing states. 





Cc ottonseed 
(Thousand 
Tons) 


Soybeans 
(Tnousand 
Bushels) 


Peanuts 
(Thousand 
Pounds) 


Flaxsecd 
(Taoucand 
Busheis} 








Alabama 

Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa _.... 

Kansas ve. 
Kentucky __. 
Louisiana ___....... 
Maryland . ae 
Michigan _........ 
Minnesota ___. 
Mississippi —_.. 
Missouri - jit 
Montana ................ 
Nebraska 

Nevada ..... 

New Jersey 

New Mexico .... 
New York 3 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma _....... 
Pennsylvania _. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee -_..... 
POS. on * 
Virginie ......... 
Wisconsin 


212,850 
1,625 


51,150 
536,000 


6,250 
256,650 


111,600 
8,000 
1,800 


171,925 
214,000 





TOTALS 


January 16, 1954 


1,574,250 262,341 
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Cotton Congress Plans 
Made by Committee 


Plans for holding the fifteenth 
annual American Cotton Congress 
were discussed Jan. 16 at a meet- 
ing in Dallas called by Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, general chair- 
man of the Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee of Texas, sponsor of the 
congress. Additional information 
about the meeting of the commit- 
tee and plans for the event will ap- 
pear in the next issue of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


The American Cotton Congress 
was held last year at Lubbock, 
with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson as one of the featured 
speakers. Previous meetings have 
been held at Houston, College Sta- 
tion, and several times at Dallas 
and Waco. Bringing together re- 
search, business and agricultural 
leaders interested in cotton, the 
meetings have attracted wide at- 
tention throughout the U.S. and 
foreign countries. 











® Religious Group 
Conserves Soil 


AMONG AMERICA’S finest, most pros- 
perous farmers, according to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, are the Am- 
ish, whose largest settlements are in 
Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania. 

These non- conformists, whose way of 
life rests firmly upon their religious 
beliefs, tend their soil carefully, often 
restoring worn-out land to richness by 
crop rotation, fertilization and other 
good practices. 

The Amish faith is an offshoot of 
the Mennonite religion, and the history 
of the sect goes back to the sixteenth 
century Reformation. 

Today the Amish wear ancient-styled 
garments topped by wide-brimmed black 
hats and bonnets. They speak their own 
language—Pennsylvania Dutch—in their 
communities, and remove their children 
from public schools when they reach 
the age of 14. The latter custom pre- 
vails, since the Amish feel that training 
on the farm is more important to future 
farmers than formal education. 

Members of the sect use horses for 
both plowing and transportation, and 
some of the older order do not even 
have telephones or electricity. The article 
points out that this thrifty, self-suffic- 
ient group has never had a member in 
a poorhouse. 


Australian Margarine Use 


To Increase in 1954 


Some increase in consumption of table 
margarine in Australia is anticipated 
during the current year, as relatively 
high butter prices turn consumers to the 
other spread, according to a USDA re- 
port. 

Total per capita consumption of fats 
and oils (including butter) is expected 
to drop slightly to 40.3 pounds. The 1952- 
53 figure was 41.3 and the 1951-52 figure 
was 43.9 pounds. 

Production of table and cooking mar- 
garine in Australia is forecast at 32,140 
short tons—substantially the same level 
as last year. 
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Effects of Insecticides 
May Last Eight Years 


The toxic effect of certain organic 
insecticides may remain in the soil up to 
eight years after application, according 
to A. C. Foster, USDA plant patholo- 
gist. 

Speaking before a recent meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, he outlined re- 
sults of tests conducted at the Depart- 
ment’s Beltsville, Md., station. 

DDT and the related compounds, ro- 
thane and methoxychlor, were among 
the most persistent insecticides, and di- 
eldrin and toxaphene followed them. Less 
persistent were chlordane, aldrin, BHC 
and lindane, Foster said. 


Honeydew Is Discussed 
At 1517 Meeting 


Effects of honeydew on spinning quali- 
ty of cotton were discussed by R. D. 
Hall, Climax Spinning Co., Belmont, 


N.C., at the annual meeting of the 1517 
Cotton Association at Pecos, Texas, Jan. 
18. 


Hall also talked about the value of 
one-variety cotton communities, harvest- 
ing and processing, and the spinner’s 
viewpoint on identifying lint variety. 


Tax Moving California 
Cotton Out of State 


Brownsville, Texas, storage interests 
report large arrivals of cotton from Cal- 
ifornia during January. The cotton is 
said to be destined for later shipment to 
Eastern mills and foreign ports, having 
been sent from California because of 
the state tax which is levied in March. 
Representatives of the cotton industry 
and other groups are working to change 
the California tax provisions. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


To Hold Farm Conference 


A farm policy conference for business- 
men sponsored by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce will be held in Washington 
Jan. 27-28. Aims of the conference are to 
stimulate greater interest in the prob- 
lems of agriculture and to bring togeth- 
er a range of ideas on farm problems. 


Conference chairman is W. B. Camp, 
president of W. B. Camp & Sons, Inc., 
Bakersfield, Calif. The steering commit- 
tee is comprised of T. G. Stitts, H. P. 
Hood & Sons Co., Boston; Henry T. Mc- 
Knight, president, National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Washington; and J. Stuart 
Russell, farm editor, Des Moines Regis- 
ter & Tribune. 





CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 

* Blytheville, Ark. 

* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
Chicago, II. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street 





STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
Made 
also in six, eight and 
sixteen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural gas, butane 
and propane. 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
if it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 








OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—85” o0- 
high and 72” 4-high cookers—Everything for hy- 
draulic press rooms—l41 and 176-saw Carver 
linters—36” Chandler hullers—filter presses—26” 
and 36” Bauer Bros. Motor driven attrition mills 
—serew conveyor and hangers.—Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Inc., 1212 So. Industrial, Dallas, 
Texas, Telephone PRospect 5958. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—At sacrifice, complete 4-80 Conti- 
nental outfit. Pratt air blast direct connected 
ball-bearing gins. Wood Hardwicke-Etter Type I 
bur machine, air line and two incline cleaners. 
Steam power plant, cotton house unloading equip- 
ment. Will sell machinery with or without build- 
ings to be moved.—C. G. Graves, 1517 N. Broad- 
way, Shawnee, Okla. 


FOR SALE— Lummus gin in A-1l condition at 
reasonable price. To move or run here.—-Novacek 
& Dubcak, Route 2, Caldwell, Texas. 


FOR SALE-—3-80 Continental Munger huller breast 
ball bearing gin stands, 14 foot Hardwicke-Etter 
bur extractor, Hardwicke-Etter Big 4 cleaner 
feeders, Jacob packer steel packer silis, six cylin- 
der 50” cleaner, one Twin City Type D Model NE 
165 h.p. engine, butane or natural gas. This gin 
in good condition is complete and ready to run, 
must be moved by March 1. My giveaway price 
without buildings $1,500 for all or will sell any 
part.—Wm. Morgan, 6 S. Robinson, Commerce 
Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Office 
phone CE 2-1924, residence JA 4-7977. 





Electric Motors 


.. Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 
1—300 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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FOR SALE--The best buys offered in cotton gins, 
either to move or operate where now located.— 
Contact M. M. Phillips, P. O. Box 1288, Telephone 
5-8555, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE--Ccmplete gin stands: Two 80 saw 
Centintentals, bargain.—A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 
178, 22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 

COMPLETE CIN FOR SALE—Will sell to highest 
bidder, further information write C. N. Mougey, 
Star Route, Sardis, Miss. 
FOR SALE--4-70 Murray steel gin complete. New 
Mitchell Super cleaners ; Mitcheli Jembo extractor ; 
Mitchell dryer; 2 large cotton houses with electric 
unloaders ; large seed house; electric power. Good 
ect.cn point. Owners have other interests. Gin 
mace money every year. Also stock of clean, as- 
soited staple general merchandise. Grossman & 
Brown, Canadian, Okla. 
G.NNERS—When in the market for new, used 
cr reconcitioned machinery, or complete plants, 
cr when you have machinery for sale or trade, 
make one stop serve your purpose.--R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel.; 2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE~ Two gins: 4-90 saw Continental gin, 
electric power, steel building, all steel machinery, 
$100,000. Owner will carry one-half or more. 4-80 
Centinental gin, all electric, new modern home, 
price $32,000, has loan of $15,000. Both gins in 
irrigated area.-_W. Raybon, Lubbock, Texas, 
Box 41. Phone 2-7802. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED TO BUY—Complete compress. A small 
compress is also needed. Absolutely in good shape 
and a bargain; that compresses cotton bales either 
standard or high density. Write full and complete 
information of equipment and capacity.—-Gaston 
Lambarry, Isabel la Catolica No. 38, Despacho 703, 
Mexico, Distrito Federal, Mexico. 


WANTED TO BUY-—Small gin seed sterilizer: 
Must be in good shape and a bagain. Write full 
and complete information of equipment.—Gaston 
Lambarry, Isabel la Catolica No. 38 Despacho 703, 
Mexico, Distrito Federal, Mexico. 

WILL TRADE clear revenue property, well lo- 
cated in Rio Grande Valley, for cotton gin in good 
condition to be moved, or will consider paying 
eash for good gin at bargain price. Want 4-80 or 
5-80.—James Poe, 7221 Junius, Dallas. Phone 
FAirdale 2563. 


with new front and lint flue complete. Must be 
in good condition and priced for eash.-F. D. 
Pinion and Son, Box 81, Grandview, Texas. 


WANTED-—-Complete gin to be moved. Murray or 
Continental, including building if steel. Write 
full description.—_A. K. Morrison, Rossville, Tenn. 
WANTED--Mitchell Jembo unit, tower dryer, 4-90 
Murray gins, 80 or 90 saw lint cleaners.--Address 
Box “FS” c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED.---24 ft. or longer wagon scale.—James 
F. Buske, Shiner, Texas. 
WANTED--Continental impact cleaner. Give de- 
scription and best cash price.—-Write Box “FC’’, 
c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 





WANTED—Experienced ginner: Must be experi- 
enced and qualified to operate 4-80 Hardwicke- 
Etter with 350 h.p. Le Roi natural gas engine. 
Good six-room house furnished. Year round work. 
Good salary to right man. Prefer man 35 to 45 
years of age. Located southeast Arkansas. Write 
Box “VD”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—Job as gin manager ‘oF repair man. 
Best of references.—P. O. Box 12, Powell, Texas. 





e One gallon of vaporized gas- 
oline has explosive power equal to 100 
sticks of dynamite. 
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Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—Two Model LRO 250 h.p. Waukesha 
natural gas engines, direct connected to 440 volt, 
8 phase genertators.—South Texas Cotton Oil 
Company, Robstown, Texas. 


ALL STEEL COTTON GIN BUILDINGS AND 
SEED HOUSES—Prefabricated panel buildings.— 
Mitchell Steel Building Company, 1220 Rock Island 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615 or PR-6882. 


FOR SALE—One Model LRO 250 h.p. Waukesha 
natural gas engine, five Model NE 170 h.p. Min- 
neapolis-Moline natural gas engines.—South Texas 
Cotton Oil Company, Harlingen, Texas. 











FOR THE LARUEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
‘ aaa Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 





FOR SAI.E—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 36 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

FOR SALE -Fairbanks-Morse full diesel engines, 
120 to 360 h.p.; also parts for YV Fairbanks- 
Morse diese] engines. A. C. Askew, Box 3073, 
Whittier Station, Tulsa 8, Okla. Phone 6-6120. 





Farm Land Price Declines 
Attributed to Drouth 


Farm real estate values have dropped 
about six percent below a year ago, ac- 
cording to a USDA report. Sharpest de- 
clines are seen in the area from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee westward to Utah. 
This area includes most of the states 
where drouth was the major factor in 
reducing farm income. 

In the rest of the country, real estate 
price declines were more moderate and 
stemmed largely from the general drop 
in agricultural prices, the report states. 


Two Structural Materials 
Are Pesticide Resistant 


Two structural materials, type 302 
stainless steel and polyester plastic re- 
inforced with fiber glass, have been 
found resistant to the sprays and dusts 
usually used in crop treatment by air- 
plane. 

These discoveries were made by 
Charles F. Schrieber of the Texas Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion. 


Soil Analysis Profitable 


For Mississippi Farmer 


Value to farmers of soil analysis is 
being stressed by the Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service. A number of farmers 
throughout the state have profitably 
doubled their yields of cotton or corn by 
applying fertilizer as recommended aft- 
er soil tests, the Extension Service 
points out. 

As an example, the record of A. H. 
Ritter of Monroe County is being cited. 
Ritter had followed general fertilizer 
recommendations for cotton without soil 
tests for several years, but last year he 
followed specific recommendations based 
on soil analyses. 

His cotton yield for 1953 averaged a 
bale and a half per acre for 48 acres, 
compared to a bale per acre for several 
recent years on about 70 acres. 

“You can save money through soil 
testing,” Ritter says. “It’s a hit-and-miss 
proposition if you don’t know what you 
have in your soil.” 
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New Product: 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE ADDED 
TO T. B. WOOD'S CO. LINE 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. has just added 
a new variable speed drive to its com- 
plete line of mechanical power trans- 
mission equipment, The drive incorpo- 
rates many new and exclusive features 


T. B. Wood’s Variable Speed Drive 


which the manufacturer says are not 
found in similar variable speed drives. 

Wide Speed Range—Up to three to 
one speed range ratio. Horse Power 
Range—Radically new notched belt con- 
struction gives higher horse power ca- 
pacity for single belt drive—five to 
twenty horse power motors. New Con- 
struction—The first wide range singie 
groove stationary control variable pitch 
sheave with both flanges moving simui- 
taneously. Positive Locking—Simplified 
design provides positive clamping of the 
two adjustable flanges eliminating fret- 
ting corrosion. Flanges are quickly and 
easily released for making speed changes. 

Higher Efficiency—Single wide beit 
gives maximum HP efficiency. Elimi- 
nates problem of maintaining matched 
belts and matched grooves for equal 
power distribution. Less Shaft Over- 
hang. Adjustable at Either End—Single 
adjusting screw easily accessible at eith- 
er end of the sheave. No Lubrication— 
No grease fittings or oil cups; there- 
fore, no preventive maintenance needed. 
More Economical—This unit will give a 
variety of speed changes best suited for 
your product or operation, and is sensi- 
bly priced. 

For more detailed information call or 
write T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. and 
ask for Bulletin No. 796; or write The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. 
Box 444, Dallas 21, Texas. 


Gandy Broadcasts From 
Airport Phone Booth 


A farm radio broadcast from a tele- 
phone booth in an airport was a recent 
unusual experience for Dalton E. Gandy, 
field representative for the National 
Cottonseed Products Association Edu- 
cational Service. 

The incident occurred when Gandy 
and Jack Timmons, Shreveport, La., 
of station KWK, were delayed in Mem- 
phis by fog in a flight from Chicago 
where they had attended the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition and the 
American Society of Animal Production 
meeting. Farm Director Timmons had 
planned,,to interview Gandy in a studio 
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broadcast to discuss latest livestock feed- 
ing research which had been presented 
at the meeting. When fog delayed the 
flight, Timmons placed a call to his 
studio and proceded with the interview 
from an airport telephone booth. 

Gandy remembers many varied exper- 
iences in discussing feeding practices 
but says this is the first time he has 
ever had occasion to sit in a Memphis 
telephone booth and tell several thous- 
and Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 
feeders how to use cottonseed meal. 


Georgia Five-Acre Contest 


Enters Eighth Season 


The Five-Acre Cotton Contest in Geor- 
gia will be continued in 1954, and the 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion will sponsor the event for the eighth 
consecutive year. 

The production contest is conducted 
by the Georgia Extension Service, and 
E. C. Westbrook, Extension agronomist, 
suggests that “it is not too early to be- 
gin making preparations.” 

Prizes in 1954 will total $3,500 plus 
a $1,000 sweepstake award if the win- 
ner exceeds the highest previous yield 
in the contest. 

A picture showing the 1953 winner 
receiving his award from A. Gra- 
ham, Dawson, vice - president of the 
crushers, appears on Page 36 of this 
issue, 


Pictures by Kenneth Lewis 
Give Fair Exhibit Tips 


Livestock show cattle exhibitors were 
offered suggestions on how to make ex- 
hibits more attractive in an article in 
the January Cattleman magazine by 
Kenneth Lewis, Lubbock, fieldman for 
the NCPA Educational Service. 

Lewis demonstrated improved prac- 
tices by using a series of photographs 
he made at the State Fair of Texas 
where he serves as an official in the 
beef cattle department. In the article, 
he told cattlemen, “It is not only good 
public relations for your herd, your 
breed and your industry, but also good 
sales aids to dress up your display win- 
dow of show animals.” 

“This splendid story is a credit to 
the manner in which our beef cattle de- 
partment is conducted,” commented Ray 
W. Wilson, livestock manager at the 
State Fair of Texas. 


Mercer Reynolds Dies at 
Chattanooga on Jan. 13 


Mercer Reynolds, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died Jan. 13. As chairman of the board 
of directors of Southern Chemical Cot- 
ton Co. of Chattanooga, he had many 
friends in the cottonseed crushing and 
allied industries who will join the staff 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
in extending sympathy to his family 
and associates. 


Fiber Supplement Issued 


The fifth supplement to Fiber and 
Spinning Test Results for Some Varie- 
ties of Cotton Grown by Selected Cotton 
Improvement Groups, Crop of 1953, has 
been released by USDA. Copies may be 
obtained from the Cotton Division, 
USDA, Washington. 
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Stiffer Law Ils Recommended 
For Dusting Damage 


The Stanford, Calif., Law Review 
has recommended that the courts hold 
farmers and pilots they hire responsi- 
ble for any damage caused by crop dust- 
ing. 

Ordinarily, the California law requires 
proof of negligence before it imposes 
liability on the person who does the 
damage. The Review argued for what 
amounts to automatic liability for crop 
dusting because of the impossibility of 
controlling poisonous chemicals after 
they leave the plane. 

_In a California case cited by the Re- 
view, every reasonable precaution was 
taken, but grapes four to 15 miles away 
were damaged. 
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e Weeds Are Biggest 
Soybean Problem 


WEEDS are the biggest problem for 
soybean growers, both in cotton growing 
areas and in the Midwest, producers 
agree. 

“Weeds are the biggest single head- 
ache connected with the bean crop,” 
commented Albert B. Dimond, farm 
owner of Lovington, Ill. “Life has few 
things more exasperating than unplug- 
ging a combine full of green weeds. 
Weeds also cause dockage at the ele- 
vator which is never popular.” 

Walter M. Scott, Jr., Scott Planta- 
tions, Tallulah, La., said, “Our biggest 
problem in raising soybeans in the South 
is from grass and weeds, and I do want 
to stress this point.” 

Scott advised growers to concentrate on 
killing out grass and weeds, before the 
planting season, by disking over the land 
lightly with a section harrow behind the 
disk, at least twice before planting. “It 
will pay dividends later in the control 
of grass and weeds,” he said. 

Another very satisfactory method of 
land preparation, Scott added, if the 
ground is plowed flat, is to run a tool 
bar cultivator or similar tool with flat 
sweeps about three or four inches deep. 
The sweeps should be set so that they 
overlap and do a clean job. 

Chemical weed control in soybeans is 
promising, said F. W. Slife, weed control 
specialist, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; but the best weed control pro- 
gram is still accomplished by crop ro- 
tations, early seedbed preparation, de- 
layed planting and good cultivation. 

Slife said that growing soybeans con- 
tinuously under poor management is one 
of the best ways to infest a farm thor- 
oughly with weeds. He added that soy- 
beans were not to blame for this, but 
that poor management and the combine, 
which is one of the most efficient ways 
for scattering weed seeds, will allow the 
annual weeds to build up a large supply 
of seeds in the soil. 
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year ‘round 
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Plan now to cash in 
on the increased im- 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Light Grazing of Ranges 
In Drouth Area Urged 


Light grazing and deferment must be 
followed for several years if ranges in 
drouth areas are to recover their form- 
er grazing capacity, A. H. Walker, Tex- 
as Extension range specialist, stresses. 

According to Walker, research con- 
ducted by Leo B. Merrill at the Sonora 
Experiment Station shows recovery de- 
pends upon the drain of past grazing, 
the kinds of grasses on the pastures and 
grazing management after rains. Grass 
survival tests were made to determine 
the effect of three years’ severe drouth 
on native grass cover. 

After the application of 4% inches of 
moisture to designated test plots, grass 
plants which did not green up after 
three weeks were considered dead. A 
check of the plots showed bunch grasses 
withstood drouth conditions much better 
than other grass types. Sideoats grama 
suffered only three percent loss while 
silver bluestem and wright threeawn 
showed a loss of 15 and 55 percent, re- 
spectively. No loss of little bluestem 
was observed. Curly mesquite in pure 
stands suffered 88 percent loss for all 
stocking rates. 


@ Research Payoff Is 


$1,333 for $1 


EACH $1 spent by USDA for variety 
research on soybeans will pay the soy- 
bean industry $1,333, the National Soy- 
bean Improvement Council estimates. 
The estimate is based upon approximate- 
ly $3 million that has been spent on va- 
riety improvement by the government, 
and annual return to the industry of 
$400 million from improved varieties. 

The council figures the payoff as fol- 
lows: 

“Twelve improved varieties have been 
released for the various growing areas. 
The increased yield from three of these, 
Perry, Clark and Jackson, is yet to come. 
Yields are already up five to seven 
bushels and oil up over one pound per 
bushel. When all these 12 varieties are 
planted where they are superior, yields 
will be up eight to 10 bushels and oil 
up 1% to two pounds per bushel. With 
10-cent oil and only the support price 
per bushel these new varieties return 
$400 million each year, on an all time 
investment of $3 million. That is 133 for 
one from now on, but wait! 

“The total expenditure each year on 
soybean research is less than $300,000 
—the return $400 million. So, you put 
in one buck and take out 1,333. Where 
but in research can money be invested 
with such returns?” 


Co-op Convention Held 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives was held in Chicago Jan. 11-14. 
Among the speakers was Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Conven- 
tion theme was Research in a Sound 
Marketing Program. 


Grade Appeal Fee Raised 


USDA has announced an increase from 
$6 to $9 for an appeal on the official 
grade of any lot of cottonseed. The in- 
crease is effective Jan. 22. Appeal from 
the original official grade may be re- 
quested by either buyer or seller of the 
seed in question. 
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Presenting 


Americus, Ga. 





H. E. McMATH, Americus, Ga., presi- 
dent-manager of Americus Oil Co., was 
born in Americus Aug. 10, 1890. 

He received his education in Americus 
schools, at Georgia Military Academy 
and Staunton Military Academy. In 19038 
his father purchased the Americus mill 
from the Kentucky Refining Co., and Mc- 
Math began his career with the com- 
pany. He was named president and man- 
ager in 1932. 

He has served as a director and presi- 
dent of the Georgia crushers and of the 
Americus Rotary Club, of which he has 
been a member for more than 30 years. 
The Georgia crusher has also served as 
a delegate to the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. He is a member of the Methodist 
Church. 

MecMath was married in 1912 to Ruby 
Riley, a daughter of another oil miller in 
Americus. 
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“here’s why 
I bought 


AMMO-PHOS... 


“For bigger yields at lower cost, you can’t beat 
the results of AMMOnium PuHosphate fertilizers. 
All of the plant foods are completely soluble in 
water. The nitrogen is quick-acting and non- 
' leaching. You get the most available phosphate 
on the market, and potash to fit your soil re- 
quirements. AMMO-PHOs goes right to work... 
gives plants a fast, healthy start...and keeps 
on feeding through to a successful, more profit- 
able maturity. 


“You get more for your money too, with high 
analysis AMMO-PHOs. Every bag contains up to 
22 times more plant nutrients than ordinary 
grades. When you’re going after big yields with 
heavy fertilizer applications, you sure save a lot 
of handling, storing, and spreading expense. And, 


Ammo-Puos is pelletized. That retards the rate 
of phosphate reversion by clay in the soil. The 
pellets spread easily and evenly ... putting an 
end to spotty feeding and ragged stands. 


“I’m putting in my AMMO-PHOS requirements 
early. Properly stored, there’s no danger of lump- 
ing or caking...and I’ll miss the last minute 
rush and be sure of having the grades and quan- 
tities I need. I’ll be ready to go this spring with 
AMMO-PHOS. .. ready to cash in on bigger, more 
profitable crops.” 


MATHIESON HIGH ANALYSIS AMMMMO-PHOS?® Grapes 


16-20-0 + 13-39-0 - 


13-13-13 + 


12-24-12 + 6-24-24 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; Jackson, Mississippi; Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania; Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, Arizona; St. Louis 2, Missouri; Williamston, North Carolina 


MATHIESON 
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Despite Autumn Cutbacks 


U.S. Textile Output 
Was High in 1953 


= COTTON TEXTILE industry 
leader sees return to more nor- 
mal operating conditions as “re- 
assuring for the industry.” 





America’s cotton textile industry 
turned out an estimated 10 billion square 
yards of fabric during 1953, more than 
the mileage of 23 trips to the moon, de- 
spite a substantial curtailment of ac- 
tivity that set in during the past fall 
and is still continuing. 

The high output total, achieved in face 
of price declines and lowered earnings, 
takes on added significance when con- 
sidered in terms of its meaning to 
thousands of mill employees, cotton farm- 
ers and numerous enterprises of which 
the textile industry is a multi-million- 
dollar customer each year, a top indus- 
try leader states. 

H. K. Hallett, Charlotte, N.C., presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, terms the high level of 
production “an outstanding accomplish- 
ment” achieved under “extremely diffi- 
cult conditions.” His year-end statement 
follows: 


e Review of Past Year—“After a year 
in which the textile mills managed to 
continue a high volume of output under 
extremely difficult conditions, the in- 
dustry sees ahead a period of adjustment 
to sounder, more normal operations. 

“The outstanding factor as the year 
ended was that, relative to a year ago, 
mill activity in general is substantially 
lower. Evidences of reduced activity be- 
came apparent in the closing months and 
this trend continued as 1954 approached. 

“To turn out approximately 10 billion 
square yards of fabric during 1953 was 
a significant accomplishment in many 
ways. It enabled mill employment to re- 
main at satisfactory levels most of the 
year, it meant the consumption of some 
9.5 million bales of cotton during the 
recently closed crop year, and it bolstered 
operations of numerous allied industries 
which service and supply cotton manu- 
facturing operations from Maine to 
Texas. 

“The present decline in mill earnings 
is causing distress among many mar- 
ginal textile concerns. In contrast with 
the inflationary movement among most 
basic commodities, prices of unfinished 
cloth coming from the mill looms have 
sagged severely, bringing the average 
mill margin down to the lowest point in 
15 months,” Hallett continued. 


e Hand-to-Mouth Buying—“One of the 
biggest handicaps under which the mills 
operated in 1953 was the adoption of a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy by numer- 
ous customers, a practice which often 
complicates mill operating plans. 

“Such practices gathered momentum 
during the year owing to uncertainty as 
to the raw cotton situation, induced by 
the sharp drop in raw fiber exports, a 
heavy cotton harvest and the controver- 
sial questions of acreage quotas and gov- 
ernment loan program. 

“Another depressing factor, again due 
largely to the raw cotton situation, has 
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been the natural tendency of industrial 
consumers and other primary buyers of 
textile goods to transfer inventory risks 
to the mills. This will have considerable 
bearing on the industry’s efforts to ad- 
just to more normal conditions in the 
months ahead. 

“Short-range buying operations were 
also brought about by a recognition of 
keenly competitive conditions at the mill 
level, where some 1,200 or more units 
are in the race for business that reflects 
the final changeover from a post-war, 
post-Korean sellers’ market to a buyers’ 
market,” the textile official said. 


e Management Policies Tightened—He 
continued, “This has required the mills 
to give the greatest attention not only 
to ultimate consumer preferences, but 
also to the need of adjusting to ab- 
normal buying practices. 

“As the end of 1953 approached, there- 
fore, the drop in mill order backlogs 
along with contraction of manufacturing 
and profit margins resulting from lower 
gray cloth prices, forced many manage- 
ments to adopt policies of austerity re- 
garding expenditures for overtime and 
— pay, new equipment and the 
ike. 

“Wherever possible, management pro- 
cedures are being tightened up in the 
interest of maintaining efficient opera- 
tions, maximum employment and opti- 
mum economic stability. Of course, this 
is the soundest basis for approaching 
the uncertain future.” 


e Outlook for 1954—“Opinion in some 
parts of the industry contends that 
prices had reached such low marks in 
December that an upturn in the near 
future appears inevitable. One hopeful 
factor for sustained production during 
the coming months is the relatively low 
level of retail inventories and stocks in 
the hands of primary customers. 

“Judging from the rate at which mills 
have consumed fiber during the past two 
or three months, the cotton textile indus- 
try’s physical volume during the present 
crop year may decline around five per- 
cent. 

“But as adjustment is made to more 
normal operating conditions, the over-all 
outlook can only be reassuring for the in- 
dustry as a whole,” Hallett stated. 


e Factors of Uncertainty—“Since tex- 
tile manufacturing is an industry which 
supplies materials—yarn and fabric— 
basic to the general public’s scale of 
living, its outlook depends in large meas- 
ure on population increases and buying 
habits of masses of people. Consumer 
buying activity depends, in turn, on 
such fundamentals as the state of the 
national economy, government defense 
spending and the like. 

“There are many factors of uncer- 
tainty, such as further curtailment in 
defense expenditures, the scheduled re- 
duction in individual income taxes and 
the drastic cuts in direct military pro- 
curement of textiles which can affect 
the industry favorably or adversely.” 


Awards Presented by H. E. Wilson 


SHOWN HERE with H. E. Wilson (ex- 
treme right) are five of the six winners 
in the cotton production contest spon- 
sored by the Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, of which Wilson is 
manager. The boys are (left to right) 
Victor Kainer, Jr., fourth place winner 
who made 590.3 pounds of lint per acre; 
Ben Rachunek, third place winner with 
a yield of 600 pounds per acre; Joe 
Kramr, Jr., who was in second place with 
an average of 641.6 pounds; George Sva- 
tek, champion in the county with his 
1,001.8 pounds per acre; and Rudy Po- 
lak, whose 583 pounds per acre was 5.3 
pounds under that of the fifth place win- 
ner. James David, not shown, with a 


yield of 588.3 pounds per acre, was in 
fifth place. The contest is sponsored an- 
nually by the mill, and cash awards 
total $200. There were 14 boys and one 
girl in this year’s contest, which is open 
to 4-H Club members and Future Farm- 
ers of America. Wilson reports that the 
young lady, Cynthia Matthews, was a 
winner in the contest last year, but that 
the drouth brought her yield down to 
552 pounds per acre this year. Yields in 
1953 were the lowest in the contest’s 
four years, due to drouthy conditions. 
Wilson has announced that the contest 
will be held again in 1954. The county 
agent conducts the contest for the cotton 
oil mill. 
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Observes Anniversary 


DR. WALTER M. SCOTT, assistant 
chief of USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry, is circulating 
among his friends and coworkers a bib- 
liography of his many articles, on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary 0 
his first publication. Dr. Scott, formerly 
director of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at New Orleans, has 
addressed many cotton industry meetings 
and is the author and co-author of num- 
erous papers on agricultural, textile and 
chemical subjects. 


Over 200,000 Farmers 
Helped by FHA Funds 


Credit or technical assistance provided 
by the Farmers Home Administration 
helped about 220,000 farm families in 
1953, according to a USDA report. 

The FHA program provides assistance 
to farmers whose needs cannot be met 
by local banks or other credit sources. 


Veterans continued to receive prefer- 
ence in all regular loan programs, and 
half of those served last year were vet- 
erans or other young farmers seeking 
credit to establish themselves as farmers. 

About 35,500 families finished making 
loan payments, the report continued, and 
3,500 refinanced balances of FHA ac- 
counts with local lending agencies. Total 
repayment, including interest, was $173,- 
452,782. 


Organization Changes 
Explained by USDA 


The USDA reorganization which went 
into effect Nov. 2 has not been fully 
understood by many interested persons, 
and the following summary, released by 
USDA, will help clarify the matter: 

“The former Agricultural Research 
Administration and its bureaus are now 
the Agricultural Research Service. This 
is one of six Department agencies in the 
new Federal-States Relations group, 
which also includes the Forest Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, Federal Ex- 
tension Service, Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Service, and Farmer Co- 
operative Service. 

“Most of the activities formerly in 
ARA have been regrouped under the 
Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, in two major categories, one 
for research, the other for inspection, 
regulatory, and control work. Some new 
activities have been brought into this 
service, and some work formerly in ARA 
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has been transferred to other agencies. 

“New activities include: (1) Research 
on farm management and costs, land ec- 
onomics, and agricultural finance from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
(2) soil conservation research (except 
soil-survey investigations! from the Soil 
Conservation Service; (3) certain grass 
and range management research from 
the Forest Service; (4) cotton ginning 
and processing research from the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration; 
and (5) administration of the pesticides 
act, also from PMA. 

“Activities transferred to other agen- 
cies are (1) forest disease and pest re- 
search and control work to the Forest 
Service, and (2) off-farm handling, 


transportation, and storage research to 
the new Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, which also absorbs a major part 
of the marketing, research, and service 
functions of PMA, as well as many 
functions of the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics. 

“The Agricultural Research Service 
is organized in seven functional units. 
Five of them are research units, con- 
cerned with crop production, farm and 
land management, livestock production, 
human nutrition and home economics, 
and farm-product utilization. Two are 
regulatory units, for crop and livestock 
disease and insect control work and in- 
spection and regulatory activities, in- 
cluding meat inspection.” 





2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
... More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cokes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 








Air-handling specialists for 100 years 


Starting in 1854 with the invention of 
the Rotary Positive Blower by our 
founder, Francis M. Roots, our com- 
pany’s services were, for many years, 
devoted exclusively to air-handling 
problems. As new uses for gases were 
developed, we kept pace with industry 
by supplying needed equipment. 

So, for 100 years, we have been ex- 
clusive specialists in the moving of gas 
and air. Our growth over the century 
could not have been possible without 
the loyal support of our customers. We 
thank them—and shall endeavor to 
serve them equally well in the future, 
in their air- and gas-handling needs. 


Roors-(ONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


154 Carolina Ave. 


e Connersville, indiana 
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If You Can Prove You’re You 





Just Drop In Some Time 
To See Old Wilbert 


Dr. IN to see us some time. Be sure, though, that you bring your birth 
certificate, poll tax receipt and documents proving conclusively that you 
are a member in good standing of the Exalted Order of Crushers and Ginners. 


You’ll need all that, and more, if the boss lets us—which he won’t—adopt 
the system used at some government offices. (We emphasize that SOME, be- 
cause we’ve visited many government offices where there was no red tape, 
and we wouldn’t want our many friends and coworkers in public service to 
get blamed for the silly rules that are found in a few places.) 


Our experience at one office, however, probably will remind you of some 
experience you’ve had in the past. It’s quite impressive. In fact, it impressed 
us so much that we’ve been worrying since about all our past misdeeds. 


It all started very simply. Strolling during the lunch hour the other day, we 
passed a nearby building that houses several government departments. It 
occurred to us that a good friend worked there, and it would be nice to drop 
in and see old Wilbert. (That’s not his name.) 


So, in to see Wilbert we started. But started is all. Right away, we ran into 
double doors with a large sign: INFORMATION DESK INSIDE. Now Wilbert 
works in the Information Division of the First Joint Department of the Com- 
modity Branch of the Internal Bureau, or something like that. So, we were 
dumb enough to think we might find Wilbert there, at the information desk. 


Instead we found a girl (right pretty) eating a piece of pecan pie while a 
lad leaned on her desk and told her a joke. Seemed informal enough, but it 
soon got formal. 


The girl looked up, shoved the pie aside as the young man looked curiously 
at us, and then she asked our business, very businesslike. 


“Just thought we’d drop by and see old Wilbert,” we mumbled, apologetical- 
ly. Then, recovering somewhat, we added, “Mr. Jones, Wilbert Jones, is the 
man we want to see. He’s in the Information Division of the FJDCBIB, I be- 
lieve it is.” 

Eyeing us sternly, the girl asked “What’s your name?” 


When we admitted that it’s Walter Moore, she wanted to know the name of 
the firm and/or agency we represented. 


This information spurred her into action. She snatched up a ledger, only 
slightly smaller than we imagine the complete records of General Motors to 
be, and plainly wrote in it: 


WALTER MOORE, THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


This made us, we assume, a part of the official records of the world’s 
largest government; and it is not hard to imagine busy stenographers spend- 
ing the rest of the afternoon typing copies in octuplicate to send to the 
Pentagon, South Building of USDA, White House and Heaven knows where 
-* <ue oon not the Collector of Internal Revenue, right here so close to 

arch 15. 


Our official friend, after inscribing us in The Book, turned to another book 
and looked up the phone number of Wilbert Jones. As we shuffled from one 
foot to another, she carried on a lengthy phone conversation with some 
mysterious person in, we are sure, one of the higher echelons of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 


After due process of the telephone, she turned to us and said: “Mr. Jones is 
not in. Mr. Jones will return at 12:30. Do you desire to wait for Mr. Jones?” 


Hastily, and with considerable relief, we assured her that we didn’t want to 
wait. In fact, it was just a personal visit, nothing official at all. We left with 
as much speed as seemed proper under the circumstances; and were pleased to 
note, out of the corner of our eye, that she went back to her pecan pie without 
writing any more in The Book. At least, we don’t think she wrote any more 
in the book unless she did it after we left. 


That’s all there was to it. It was just a casual visit—we just dropped in to 
see good old Wilbert. But we can’t <4 * worrying a little about that record 
on The Book. And our wife claims she heard us banging the sheets together 
that night, and muttering something about “Just a social visit—not socialistic 
or anything subversive.” 


So, as we said at the beginning, drop in to see us any old time. The boss 
says you won’t have to sign any books or produce any cards of identification 
at our office. As for us, the next time we drop in to see any old friend, we’re 
going to try the White House. We’d be willing to bet that it wouldn’t be any 
harder than it is to sign up to see good old Wilbert. 
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@ New Dairy Spread 
Made in Canada 


A NEW SPREAD for bread that re- 
sembles butter and is made from dairy 
products, but will keep indefinitely, has 
been developed at the University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. The spread 
is canned and sealed, after adding an- 
tioxidants and sterilizing ordinary but- 
ter, and was developed primarily for 
military uses. 

Cost of the product is higher than 
that of butter, the research workers re- 
port, adding that they were not partic- 
ularly interested in its commercial pos- 
sibilities. The process is relatively sim- 
ple, and the recipe is available from Dr. 
J. M. Nesbitt, chairman of the dairy 
— department, University of Mani- 
toba. 


Pocahontas: New Strawberry 
For the Southern States 


A high-yielding new strawberry for 
the South, named Pocahontas, has been 
developed by plant breeders of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service in coopera- 
tion with the Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station. It has been tested from 
New Jersey to North Carolina and west 
to Arkansas and appears well adapted 
as a midseason variety throughout the 
South Central states. 

Pocahontas berries, compared with 
those of the widely grown Blakemore 
variety, ripen five to seven days later 
and are usually larger and deeper red 
in color. Their texture, color and flavor 
make them fine for freezing. 


e Crushers Entertain 


Jersey Breeders 


TEXAS Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion was host Jan. 7 at a luncheon for 
members of the Texas Jersey Cattle Club 
at the concluding session of the cattle 
group’s sixtieth annual convention. 

Representatives from the crushing in- 
dustry at the luncheon included J. H. 
Fox, Hearne, president of Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association; R. P. Tull, 
Dallas, vice-president; Jack Whetstone, 
Dallas, secretary; W. L. Goble, Jr., Wa- 
co; J. P. Holman, Waco; Madison Clem- 
ent, Mart; and Garlon A. Harper, Dal- 
las, NCPA Educational Service. 


New Product: 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL’S “MEMA,” 
NEW SEED DISINFECTANT 


A new liquid seed treating disinfec- 
tant for cottonseed, small grains, flax 
and sorghum has been announced by 
Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., Bound 
Brook, N.J. The product is called “Mema”’ 
and is a formula of Plant Protection 
Ltd., London, England. Mema is a true 
mercurial solution which may be used 
in slurry or liquid seed treaters. Ac- 
cording to the Chipman Chemical Co., 
there are no problems of dustiness and 
unpleasant odor; also no possibility of 
sludge in the slurry tank. “Mema” has 
been tested in the U.S., Canada and Eu- 
rope for over five years for the con- 
trol of seed-borne disease. These tests, 
say the manufacturers, have generally 
been very satisfactory. “Mema” will be 
available in all sections of the country 
for the spring seed treating season. 
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® Rockefeller Builds 


Mountain Ranch 


A MOUNTAIN TOP, 50 miles north- 
west of Little Rock, is the site of a fab- 
ulous ranch being developed by Win- 
throp Rockefeller. Irrigation water 
boosted for 1,000 feet, almost straight 
up, will supply pastures to graze Santa 
Gertrudis cattle for which Rockefeller 
paid as much as $31,500. 

More than 100 men have been work- 
ing to level the 1,000 acres of the ranch, 
string fences and electric lines and 
build houses and barns. The ranch is 
located on Petit Jean, a mesa which al- 
so is the site of Petit Jean State Park. 

A water system, said to be adequate 
for a town of 5,000 persons, will pump 
water from the Petit Jean River for a 
sprinkler irrigation system for 189 acres 
of pasture. The Santa Gertrudis cattle, 
purchased from King Ranch and others, 

es . . are expected to be moved to the ranch 
eae \ a this spring after fencing and other im- 


CHARLES A. WOODCOCK FRANK W. MYERS, JR. provements have been made. 


St. Regis Promotes Woodcock, Myers Hercules Plans New Plant 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. has announced that, effective Jan. 1, Charles A. Woodcock, Hercules Powder Co. has announced 
vice-president of St. Regis Sales Corp., the company’s sales subsidiary, will become plans for constructing a $4 million 
general sales manager for multiwall bags in the U.S. with headquarters in New plant for the manufacture of the basic 
York City. Woodcock will be succeeded as district manager of the Midwestern sales chemical used in dacron. The new in- 
district of the Multiwall Packaging Division by Frank W. Myers, Jr., also a vice-  stallation will be located at Burlington, 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp. Myers was formerly assistant manager of this N.J. 
district. Woodcock joined St. Regis in July 1936. He served in various sales posts, The chemical to be manufactured is 
field research work, as manager of the pricing and statistical department, and was DMT (dimethyl terephthalate), and 
transferred to Chicago as sales representative in 1946. In May 1949 he was appointed plans now are for Hercules to supply 
sales manager of the central district, and in August of that year, was appointed dis- DMT to Imperial Chemical Industries 
trict manager of the Great Lakes district. He was elected vice-president of the St. of Canada, Ltd., which is building a 
Regis Sales Corp. in October 1951. Myers has been with St. Regis for four years. new plant at Millhaven, Ontario. 
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Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


ELTON BAGGING CoO. 
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1953 Losses Analyzed 





Steady Farm Prices 
Forecast by USDA 


= RECORD production and loss 
of export markets blamed for 
price drops. Farmers net income 
to be $1 billion under 1952. 


Farm prices in 1954 will hold near 
current levels, according to a predic- 
tion made by USDA economists, and 
“with cost rates to farmers stabilizing, 
the cost-price squeeze in agriculture is 
not likely to be intensified significantly 
in 1954.” 

Prices of farm products and farmers’ 
incomes so far this year are down 11 
percent from 1952, while prices paid by 
farmers have averaged three percent 
lower. 

Gross income is estimated at $35.1 
billion and total farm production ex- 
penses at $22.6 billion, leaving a total net 
income of $12.5 billion. This is $1 billion 
under the 1952 estimate. 


e Reasons for Drops—Two factors are 
blamed for the fall of prices: record 
production and a sharp curtailment in 
foreign demand for U.S. products. These 
factors have more than offset the in- 
fluence of a strong domestic market with 
rising employment and consumer in- 
comes. 

USDA points out, also, that produc- 
tion expenses have been taking a larger 
slice of farmers’ gross income as_ the 
operation becomes more commercialized. 
In 1953, farmers are retaining as net 
income only about 36 percent of their 
realized gross income, the smallest per- 
centage for any year since 1932. 

As a result of reduced income, the 
Department reports, farmers have made 
smaller purchases of farm machinery, 
equipment and other non-farm products. 
Land values have declined and farm in- 
debtedness has advanced less rapidly. 


e Farm Expenses—The decline of three 
percent in prices paid by farmers which 
occurred in the third quarter of 1953 is 
mostly the result of a drop in prices 
of agricultural products, USDA says. 
Livestock prices were down nearly one- 
third from a year earlier, and feed and 
seed were off 12 percent. Rural living 
items averaged the same as a year ago. 


e Stocks Mount—Current prospects in- 
dicate that farm output this year wil. be 
close to the record in 1952. Production of 
potatoes, fresh vegetables, cotton, citrus 
fruits and grain sorghums is larger this 
year; while reduced output is note. in 
wheat, tobacco, deciduous fruits and corn. 
Livestock and livestock products output 
as well as milk production is running 
higher than in 1952, while poultry and 
egg supplies will equal those of last 
year. 

Acreage restrictions may reduce some- 
what the total 1954 crop output, but 
supplies are likely to be large unless 
growing conditions are unfavorable. 


e Domestic Demand High — Consumer 
incomes so far this year are running 
about seven percent above a year earlier. 
Expenditures for food continued to ad- 
vance moderately in response to rising 


36 


incomes. Spending for clothing was also 
up slightly from 1952. 

Employment and wage rates are ex- 
pected to be well maintained in the com- 
ing year, and demand for food is expected 
to hold fairly close to 1953 levels. 


e Price Supports — USDA points out 
that price supports in the 1952-53 mar- 
keting year were an important factor 
in keeping prices for farm products from 
dropping farther than they did. Price 
support extended by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on 1952 production 
through June 30, 1953, totaled $2.9 bil- 
lion, three times as much as in 1951 
and 2% times as much as in 1950. 

Almost 90 percent of this money was 
used in the support programs of six 
crop commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, 
cottonseed, milk and butterfat, and to- 
bacco. 


Soil Conditioners Affect 
Nutrients in Crops 


Nutrient contents of crops grown on 
soils treated with a soil conditioner were 
affected significantly in greenhouse ex- 
periments reported by Dr. W. H. MacIn- 
tire, Tennessee Experiment Station. 

The addition of the soil conditioner 
caused decreases in the calcium and 
magnesium content of and uptake by 
red clover and millet, and increases in 
uptake of potassium and sodium, as a 
general trend, Doctor MacIntire pointed 
out. The experiments were conducted 
with seven silt loams limed and unlimed, 
using different rates and placements 
of the conditioner. 

“The results from the seven soils, as 
indicated by growth, and by phosphorus, 
calcium, potassium, magnesium, and 
sodium contents of and uptake by six 
harvests indicate considerable difference 
for the several soils,’”’ Doctor MacIntire 


reported. “For example, on the Clarks- 
ville soil the rate or placement did not 
significantly affect growth or phosphor- 
us content or uptake. In most cases, 
however, calcium content was decreased 
and potassium and sodium contents were 
increased with increasing rate of the 
soil conditioner, whereas magnesium con- 
tent was not affected greatly by either 
the rate or placement of the soil condi- 
tioner.” 


Cotton, Tobacco Change 
Places in Economy 


The positions of cotton and tobacco 
in the economic picture of the South- 
east have undergone some big changes 
since the twenties. Back then, cotton 
brought in 26.7 percent of the cash 
farm income and tobacco 18.9 percent. 
In 1952, these figures were approximate- 
ly reversed with cotton accounting for 
12.6 percent of farm income and tobac- 
co 29.6 percent, according to figures 
released by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, Va. 

Biggest changes came in the Caro- 
linas. In South Carolina, cotton account- 
ed for about two-thirds of farm income 
in the twenties, and in 1952 it brought 
in about 37 percent. In North Carolina 
cotton income dropped from 36 percent 
in 1924-29 to 14 percent in 1952. 


Fire Damages Southern Mill 


Fire that started with an explosion 
caused extensive damage to the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. Mill, Huntsville, Ala., 
during the night of Dec. 27. The mill was 
shut down for the Christmas holidays at 
the time of the fire. 

Damage was estimated at $500,000. 
This is the second time in recent years 
that the mill has been heavily damaged 
by fire. 


Photo by Ed Hollowell, NCPA Educational Service. 


Cotton Contest Winner Gets Check 


SHOWN HERE is the presentation of the $500 check to the state winner in Geor- 
gia’s 1953 Five-Acre Cotton Contest at a banquet in Atlanta recently. As reported 
in the Jan. 2 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, J. W. Trunnell, Cochran, 
Ga., won the contest by producing 19,627 pounds of seed cotton per acre. Shown, 


1. to r., are Trunnell; 


J. E. Moses, Atlanta, secretary of the Georgia Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association which gave the awards; Walter Brown, Athens, director, 
Georgia Extension Service; and F. A. Graham, Dawson, vice-president of the crush- 
ers’ group who made the presentation of the check. 
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Cotton Council 
(Continued from Page 8) 
ternoon’s session at 1:30 p.m. 

Charles W. Shepard, Jr., Gadsden, 
Ala., will make the report of the sales 
promotion committee, of which he is 
chairman. 

The report of the utilization research 
committee will be given by its chair- 
man, Alonzo Bennett, Memphis. 


e Tuesday Morning—An address by 
Herschel Newsome, Washington, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, will open 
Tuesday morning’s session at 9:30 a.m. 

C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., chairman, 
will present the report of the produc- 
tion and marketing committee. 

This session also will hear the report 
of the committee on foreign trade, head- 
ed by A. E. Hohenberg, Memphis; and 
a report on the Council’s field service. 

State units of the Council will hold 
their annual meetings at noon Tuesday. 


e Tuesday Afternoon—The final after- 
noon session will open with the report 
of the director of the Oscar Johnston 
Foundation, followed by the report of 
the Council’s Washington representative. 

Other business at this session will 
include general resolutions, the report 
of the treasurer and the report of the 
nominating committee. 

Attention of delegates is called to the 
fact that any resolutions to be con- 
sidered at the annual meeting must be 
presented in writing to the Council’s 
secretary in advance of the meeting. 
All resolutions must be considered by 
the proper program committee and by 
the resolutions committee before submis- 
sion to the delegate body. 


e Directors To Meet—The new board of 
directors for 1954 will meet at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday. 

The 1953 board of directors, elected 
at the Dallas convention, consisted of: 
e Representing Producers — George G. 
Chance, Bryan, Texas; J. H. Henry, 
Melrose, La.; Walter L. Randolph, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Delmar Roberts, Anthony, 
N.M.; Boswell Stevens, Macon, Miss. 


e Representing Ginners — Aubrey L. 
Lockett, Vernon, Texas; Harry S. Baker, 
Fresno, Calif.; Garner M. Lester, Jack- 
son, Miss.; J. F. McLaurin, Bennetts- 
ville, S.C.; J. P. Ross, Essex, Mo. 


e Representing Warehousemen—Thomas 

N. Durst, Columbia, S.C.; B. L. Ander- 

son, Ft. Worth; Norris C. Blackburn, 

Memphis; W. H. Smith, Galveston, Tex- 

ye Charles F. Manly, West Memphis, 
rk. 


e Representing Merchants — Robert W. 
Dickey, Phoenix, Ariz.; Burris C. Jack- 
son, Hillsboro, Texas; C. D. Tuller, At- 
lanta; Sid Y. West, Memphis; Ben J. 
Williams, New Orleans. 


e Representing Crushers—G. E. Coving- 
ton, Magnolia, Miss.; O. L. Frost, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; R. M. Hughes, 
Greer, S.C.; George A. Simmons, Lub- 
bock; L. M. Upchurch, Raeford, N.C. 


e Representing Spinners — A. B. Em- 

mert, Danville, Va.; Charles C. Hert- 

wig, Macon, Ga.; J. Craig Smith, Syla- 

cauga, Ala.; Fred W. Symmes, Green- 

bes S.C.; A. K. Winget, Albemarle, 
C. 


e Other Features Planned—Varied en- 
tertainment features for the delegates, 


visitors and their wives are planned by 
special convention committees. 

C. D. Tuller, C. D. Tuller & Co., cot- 
ton merchants, Atlanta, is chairman of 
the hospitality committee, and Mrs. Tul- 
ler is chairman of the ladies’ hospitality 
group. 


Land Clearing in Corpus 
Christi Area Studied 


An Economic Analysis of Land Clear- 
ing and Subsequent Crop Production in 
the Corpus Christi Area is the title of 
Texas Experiment Station Progress Re- 
port 1628. Authors are Ralph H. Rogers 
and Joe R. Campbell. 


Oklahoma Experiment Farm 
Has Served 62 Years 


The Oklahoma A. & M. College exper- 
imental farm celebrated its sixty-second 
anniversary in December. The 200-acre 
farm near Stillwater was donated by 
four public spirited homesteaders. 

The first director of the experiment 
station was Dr. James C. Neal, and the 
first agriculturalist was Alexander C. 
Magruder, They set up the oldest con- 
tinuously planted wheat plot in the 
world, a permanent experimental plot 
which was started within a year after 
the station was set up and is still oper- 
ating. 





All-Steel 
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MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


° COTTONSEED 
°*SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


° PEANUTS 








SERVICE FOR GINNERS 


Let’s Start Repairing 
We have IN stock... 


V-Belts 
Sheaves 
Belting 

Belt Hooks 
Belt Lacers 
Belt Dressings 


Fans 


Machine Shop e 
Angles e 
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Mitchell Repairs 
Murray Repairs 


Screw Conveyors 


Tower Driers 
Saws & Ribs 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS 


Welding Shop e 
Channels 


PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 
(We accept “Collect” calls) 


WONDER STATE MFG. CO. 


PARAGOULD, ARK. 


Fire Extinguishers 
Fire & Water Hose 
Blowpipe 

Elbow & Valves 
earings 

Packings 


Sheet Metal Shop 


e Beams e Sheets 








Auditorium To Be Named 
For Stuart W. Cramer 


An auditorium, now under construc- 
tion at the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va., will be ded- 
icated to Stuart W. Cramer, famed 
builder of industry in the South. 

The new structure will honor the in- 
dustrialist, who from 1895 to 1918, de- 
signed, laid out and equipped more than 
150 cotton mills in the South, thus pio- 
neering the industrial development of 
the section. 

The new building is needed to house 
the increasingly large crowds which are 
attending meetings at the institution, 
spokesmen point out. Funds for the 
building were provided several years ago 
by Callaway Mills and Callaway Insti- 


tute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. The Stuart 

. Cramer Memorial Auditorium is 
scheduled to be completed in the spring. 

Cramer, besides engineering the con- 
struction of one-third of the South’s 
cotton textile plants in his day, built 
and operated Cramerton Miils and 
founded Cramerton, N.C., Mill - Village, 
a model textile community of homes and 
churches. He also developed processes 
which are still in use, including mill hu- 
midification and the four-frame system 
of electric drive for transmission of 
electric power. He was prominent in 
trade association and government ac- 
tivities. 


m@ ROBERT D. McMILLEN has 
been named assistant for special assign- 
ments to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He succeeds HAROLD O. BELKNAP. 


FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 


EiThe 


editorial 


power of this publica- 
tion lends force to your 
advertising ... helps 
clear the way for wide 
acceptance of your 
product by ginners and 
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New Mexico Farmers Hear 
Irrigation Discussions 


Efficient use of irrigation water was 
the topic at several meetings held in 
New Mexico early in January. Spon- 
sored by the Extension Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and other organiza- 
tions, the series featured information on 
water supply prospects, proper utiliza- 
tion of available water, application of 
water to specific crops, pumping and use 
of fertilizer. 

Meetings were conducted by Ivan D. 
Wood, Extension and SCS irrigation 
specialist, Denver, Colo.; L. C. Brown, 
Extension soil conservationist, State Col- 
lege; Gordon Hoff, Extension agrono- 
mist, State College; and local county 
agents and REA officials. 

Meetings were held at Espanola, Jan. 
4; Moriarity, Jan. 5; Clovis, Jan. 6; Tul- 
arosa, Jan. 7; Scorro, Jan. 8; and Dem. 
ing, Jan. 9. 


Stewart & Stevenson Sales 


Personnel Win Honors 


Fourteen salesman from Stewart & 
Stevenson Services, Inc., the nation’s 
largest distributor of General Motors 
diesel engines, were listed among the 
top 18 in the final W. T. Crowe Diamond 
Award standings for leadership in GM 
diesel sales during 1953. 

Ray Loden placed first in the stand- 
ings for the Detroit Diesel Engine Di- 
vision’s Central Southwestern sales zone 
which includes Texas and Oklahoma. 
Loden also placed first in standings re- 
leased earlier in the year. 

Other Stewart & Stevenson salesmen 
in the top 18 are N. N. Elkins, Em- 
mett Dobbs, M. McInnis, L. L. Howell, 
Grady Foster, R. O. Brehm, C. Pratas, 
W. E. Rutledge, A. B. Grant, Joe Rucker, 
Tag Childress, R. E. Spriggs and J. 

is, 


Terracing May Be Counted 
Ordinary Farm Expense 


Farmers who have had land terraced 
during the past several years should 
investigate the possibility of treating 
this cost as a necessary expense of 
farming, says J. Z. Rowe, Extension 
economist at New Mexico A. & M. Col- 
lege. In the past, such expenditures 
have had to be treated as capital addi- 
tions to the land. 

In a recent tax case, the courts held 
that expenditures for farm terracing 
were essentially for maintenance and 
conservation. This being the case, ter- 
races are not considered permanent im- 
provements and, therefore, their costs 
are deductible as ordinary and necessary 
expenses, 

This ruling does not affect the man- 
ner in which costs of land leveling or 
the improvement of farm land prepara- 
tory to bringing land into irrigated cul- 
tivation are to be treated. This type of 
expenditure remains a capital addition. 


Labor Pact Extended 


The migrant labor agreement between 
the U.S. and Mexico was extended to 
Jan. 15 in order to give the two coun- 
tries more time to work out details of 
negotiations which have been underway 
for some time. 
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Oklahoma Co-op Meet 
Set for Feb. 4 


Roy B. Davis, manager of Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, will 
be the principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Farmers Un- 
ion Cooperative Ginners’ Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma. 

The meeting will be held Feb. 4 
at Hobart, according to Mrs. Lu- 
cile Millwee, Carnegie, Association 
secretary-treasurer. Other Asso- 
ciation officers are C. A. Holm- 
berg, Erick, president, and H. M. 
Gilbreth, Frederick, vice-president. 














® Dallas Club Sees 


Sesame Movie 


A MOVIE, in color, devoted to sesame 
was shown by representatives of Texas 
Sesame Seed Growers’ Association at the 
Jan. 4 meeting of the Dallas Agricul- 
tural Club. Fred Shaw, Texas Research 
Foundation, Renner, introduced Roy H. 
Anderson, Paris, Texas, executive sec- 
retary of the Association who discussed 
the film. Semi-shattering sesame seed 
from Texas Research Foundation is used 
by the Association. 

The motion picture gives general in- 
formation about the program of the 
Foundation and the Association and 
shows recommended planting, cultural 
and harvesting practices. 


Personnel Changes Made 
By Mathieson Chemical 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. has an- 
nounced the following personnel changes 
in its Agricultural Chemicals Division: 
R. H. Dorsett named administrative as- 
sistant in the sales service department 
at Little Rock; J. W. Murphy named dis- 
trict sales supervisor with headquarters 
at Jackson, Miss.; and C. S. Schoolfield 
named assistant sales manager, Balti- 
more. All were formerly sales repre- 
sentatives. 

O. L. Robertson, chief irrigation me- 
chanic, becomes irrigation service repre- 
sentative at Williamston, N.C., and D. R. 
Stoneleigh, associate director of agricul- 
tural market development, has been 
named agricultural specialist for the 
commercial development division in Bal- 
timore. 

Thomas Warren has joined the divi- 
sion as a salesman in Williamston, N.C. 
New field sales representatives are Earl 
Abbott, Decatur, Ill.; Lee Hays, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; and Paul Marshall, St. 
Louis, 


Margarine Output Gains 


Margarine production in November 
1953 totaled 107,419,000 pounds, or 
1,939,000 pounds more than in that 
month in 1952. Total for the first 11 
months of 1953 was 1,184,512,000 
pounds, or 1.4 percent over the 1952 
figure. 

In November 101,956,000 pounds of 
colored margarine were produced as 
compared with 97,348,000 in 1952. Un- 
colored margarine totals were 5,463,000 
— in 1953 and 8,132,000 pounds in 
1952. 








COTTONSEED 


Blue Tag Mississippi Certified. 
Leading Texas Varieties. 
Dealers and Jobbers—Ask for Quotation Today 








STATIFIER MOISTURE RESTORATION EQUIPMENT 
STATIAHIER WETTING AGENTS 


Kemgas Process Company 
2414 Fifteenth St. P. O. Box 5007 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Plant: 2518 Erskine Phone 2-2894 

















You End Up With 
A Bale of Cotton 


But it takes a lot of man hours and ma- 
chinery to convert that cotton into bales, 
cottonseed oil and other by-products. 
When you need parts and equipment for 
your COTTON GIN or OIL MILL, call 
on us for prompt, friendly service. 


Mund boilers 

Packing and hose 
Waste and wiping rags 
Hand and electric hoists 























Phelps cotton fans and 
unloaders 
e Shafts—pulleys—bearings 
e and hundreds of other 
items. 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 
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AINCKLEy 


The drying, cleaning and fluffing up action of the 72” 

COF is excellent on picked cotton and the results are . ; 
unbelicvably good on pulled or bollie cotton. Investigate 72” COF 
this wonderful machine. 


Write: 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 











oO U T D., after day, a constant stream of 


vegetable oils comes from producers 


Oo F T a e throughout the South to be processed 


at southern Procter & Gamble plants. 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 


OUTH> go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 


Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil. 


TO ALL The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countless people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 


AM E 4 : Cc A made from south-produced oils...the 
Xp. 








many southern firms that supply P&G 

ih, with services and materials . . . the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 
the money P&G spends on payrolls 
and taxes benefits every community 
where its plants are located. 


: So, out of the South—to all America 
£150 — go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 


PROCTER & GAMBLE prosperous future for all. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 



































Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation 
130 Krog Street Atlanta, Ga. 


is associated with us and handles 
our equipment in the Southeast. 





Manufacturing for FESCO is done 


in our plant in New Orleans. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LID. 


NEW ORLEANS 
REDDING SIMS, President 
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e@ Feb. 1-2 — National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Wm. Rhea 
Blake, P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive 
vice-president. 


e Feb. 4—Farmers Union Cooperative 
Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma an- 
nual meeting. Hobart, Okla. Mrs. Lucile 
Millwee, P. O. Box 631, Carnegie, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—Third Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors As- 
sociation and the Laboratory. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis 3, 
Association secretary. 


e Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy. 
400 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e Feb. 16—Annual Cotton Ginners’ Field 
Day. Oklahoma Cotton Research Station. 
Chickasha, Okla. 


e March 2-3 — Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Tennessee. To be held at locations in 
and near Memphis, Tenn. Additional de- 
tails to be announced later. 


e March 2-3—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. Fleming, 
1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma City 2, 
secretary. 


e March 7-8—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Bon Air 
Hotel, Augusta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
ef Sylvania, Ga., executive vice-pres- 
ident. 


e March 9-10—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham. 
Lawrence Ennis, Jr., Auburn, Ala., sec- 
retary. 


e@ March 18-19-20—Third Annual Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 

Ginners’ Association annual convention. 

Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 

345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 

= To be held concurrently with 
idsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 
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e@ March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting. International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 


e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis, secretary. 


e April 1-2—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis 3, executive vice- 
president. 


e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 


Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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Fair Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 
North Second Avenue, Dallas, executive 
vice-president. For exhibit space, write 
R. Haughton, president, Gin Machinery & 
Supply Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce 
Street (P.O. Box 444), Dallas 21. 


e April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary. 


e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. S. M. Har- 
mon, 19 South Cleveland Street, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 24-25 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary. 


e May 31-June 1—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cotton Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. T. R. Cain, 219 Church Street, 
Montgomery, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida association. J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 13-14-15 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association sixtieth annual 
convention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, secretary. 


e June 30-July 1-2—Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association forty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Bi- 
loxi. J. A. Rogers, 207 One Hundred East 
Pearl Building, Jackson, secretary. 


e July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e July 21-22-23—KEighth Annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Little Rock, Ark. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 


e Aug. 30-31-Sept. 1—American Soy- 
bean Association, thirty-fourth annual 
convention. Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 
Geo. M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


e Dec. 2-3—Eighth Annual Beltwide In- 
sect Control Conference. Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas. For information write National 
Cotton Council, Memphis. 
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Kline and Randolph Named 
To Farm Bureau Posts 


Allan B. Kline was elected to a fourth 
term as president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at the thirty-fifth 
annual convention held in Chicago re- 
cently. Walter L. Randolph, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., was named vice-president. 
Randolph is a director, representing 
producers, of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. He has been president of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation since 
1940. 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County » TEXAS 











BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 


Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products e Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 
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LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Sbaad DAYTON'S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
| V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


MOTOR ee rARne. 


BUILDING 


Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 
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@ Oil Chemists Plan 


Annual Meeting 


A TENTATIVE program for the forty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society, to be held in San 
Antonio April 12-13-14, and plans for a 
short course, scheduled for Lehigh Un- 
iversity in mid-August, have been an- 
nounced, 

The annual meeting will be in charge 
of Judson S. Swearingen, who is with 
the Southwest Research Institute, in 
San Antonio. Program chairman will be 
W. D. Harris, chairman of the chemical 
engineering department, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station; and members 
of his committee will be H. D. Fincher, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston; C. M. 
Lyman, head, department of biochemis- 
try and nutrition, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station; 
and A. Cecil Wamble, manager, Cotton- 
seed Products Research Laboratory, 

2xas Engineering Experiment Station, 
‘ ollege Station. 

Subject of the August short course 
will be Inedible Fats and Fatty Acids 
(except soap and drying oils), and the 
chairman will be Daniel Swern of the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Philadelphia. 


To Dedicate Pink Bollworm 


Research Center Jan. 24 


The new Pink Bollworm Research Cen- 
ter at Brownsville, Texas, which is of 
wide interest to all sections of the Cot- 
ton Belt, will be formally dedicated on 
Sunday, Jan, 24. Dr. F. C. Bishopp, co- 
ordinator of pink bollworm research who 
is in charge of the Center, and his staff 
will hold open house for visitors on the 
same date. 

The new Center, which was opened 
last November, was the subject of a 
feature article in the Jan. 2, 1954, issue 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 

Doctor Bishopp advises that Dr. By- 
ron Shaw of Washington, administrator 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, will dedicate the Center. Governor 
Allan Shivers of Texas will also at- 
tend the ceremonies and make a brief 
talk. It is expected that many other 
notables will go to Brownsville to take 
part in the dedication. 

Work at the $73,000 research center is 
supported by funds from the federal 
government, the Oscar Johnston Cot- 
ton Foundation, and state funds from 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia and Texas. 


Western Cottonoil Engineer 


Dies at Memphis, Texas 


Funeral services were held Dec. 29 for 
Louie B. Merrell, longtime Western Cot- 
tonoil Co. employee, Memphis, Texas. 
He was 59 years old. Merrell, at the 
time of his death, was district gin en- 
gineer for the company that he had 
served continuously for 37 years. 

Merrell was a native of Irene, Texas, 
where he was born Feb. 23, 1894. He 
was married to Miss Muffett Sims in 
April 1924. Merrell was a member of 
First Methodist Church, the American 
Legion and the Memphis Rotary Club. 

Survivors include his wife; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Lee Triggs, Jr., Kansas City, 
Mo.; his mother, Mrs. Mollie Ann Mer- 
rell, Dallas; two brothers, G. L. and 
B. C. Merrell, both of Dallas; and two 
grandchildren. 
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LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


HELPS YOU 
PRODUCE PREMIUM 
QUALITY LINT 


The increasing demand for premium 
quality lint necessitates improved cleaning 
equipment. The BC-4, 4 pass cleaning unit 
produces extra high cellulose content in 
your lint by removing larger quantities of 
pepper, hulls, lint trash and immature 


seeds. 


EXTRA PROFIT 


The short fiber lint is reclaimed from 
the leaf trash and shale and returned to 
second cut flue system which means 


EXTRA PROFIT for you. 


FORT WORTH engi- 
neers have recently design- 
ed and successfully tested 
the BC-5, 4 pass and BC-6, 
3 pass lint cleaners shown 
here. The BC-5 will handle 
a larger quantity of lint and 
give additional cleaning. 
The BC-6 enables you to 
blend your lint, if desired, 
and also gives additional 
cleaning. 

Let us help you with your 

lint room problems. For addi- 


tional information, call or 
write. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA HOUSTON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. MEMPHIS, TENN 
P. O. Box 1065 5831 Armour Drive P. O. Box 1038 3026 E. Olympic Blvd. P. O. Box 1499 
Tel. MAin 7919 WOodcrest 968! Tel. WI-4255 Tel. AN-36128 Tel. 5-269) 




















STEEL MACHINERY COMPANY 
ee 
GENERAL OFFICES: 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








HARDWICKE-ETTER 


For all Types of Cotton in all 
Cotton Growing Areas 


It has been Proven Without Doubt 
THAT 

THE HARDWICKE-ETTER SAW 
TYPE LINT CLEANER has become a 
leader because it removes motes, neps, 
fine trash, and straightens out cotton 
fibers without creating objectionable 
material, with practically no loss of 
spinable lint. 


“Profitable to Ginner & Producer’ 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER 


MANUFACTURERS 


COMPANY 


COMPANY 


Sherman, Texas 
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EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER 


Marray Wig Wer | je eer ae 


Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 34-8 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° ATLANTA * MEMPHIS ° FRESNO 


























